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Good Handwriting Is a Valuable Asset 


As Taught by 
Barnett’s Business Penmanship 


By C. A. BARNETT, Supervisor of Penmanship Department, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The instruction throughout combines both form and Fach letter is taken up in turn, preceded by the par- 
movement, all the letter forms are based on ticular movement exercise on which it is based, 


Manet and followed by practice in the writing of words 
and sentences. 

Systematic and constant review is provided. The copies are presented in loose-sheet form, each 
; ‘ ; ty sheet having at the top only a single exercise, 
The copies are not so mechanically perfect that they with ample space for practice below. 
seem to the pupil! impossible of accomplish- 


‘ j All the sheets for each two-year cycle are conven- 
ment,—they are reproduced from actual hand- : 


iently put up in a separate portfolio, in which 
writing. they are afterwards to be preserved. 


The series comprises the following : Portfolio for First and Second Grades; Portfolio for Third and Fourth 
Grades; Portfolio for Fifth and Sixth Grades; Portfolio for Advanced Courses. 
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TWO IMPORTANT ISSUES 
JOURNAL EDUCATION 


Order Extra Copies In Advance 


March 1—‘‘Major and Service Activities Symposium.’”’ Thoughts on this issue contributed by 
a large number of educational leaders. There is no longer any question about the 
welcome accorded that famous editorial on this subject by school men. 


March 22— Department of Superintendence Meeting Report. This year’s meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, N.E. A., is going to be tremendously significant for 
several reasons. Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, will be on 
the spot, and Journal of Education readers will have this most important report this 
year, as always— 
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A New History Series | 


Two books written in accordance 
with the recommendations of the 
COMMITTEE OF EIGHT 


| 
| 
A Guide to the Teach- 
ing of History in the 
Primary Grades, 


SOCIALIZING 
Tre Crip 


A practical, detailed plan for effectively carry- 
ing out the suggestions of the Committee. History, 
geography, rudimentary civics and handwork suc- 
cessfully correlated. 314 pages Illustrated. $1.00. 


An Introduction to 

Our ANCESTORS American History. 

For sixth grades. An 

IN Europe absorbing and _ con- 

nected story of human progress from ancient 

times to the colonizing of the New World, told 

with a keen appreciation of what appeals to 

children’s interests and understanding. 448 pages. 
Illustrated. 76 cents. 


Other volumes to follcw. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


A New Civics Text Book 
for High Schools 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT - 


THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. B., LL. B. 
Associate Professor of Government 
University of California | 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Its approach to the subject is historical 
It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 
It features the functions of government 


It is adapted for either half or full year | 
courses. 


The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from 
photographs, 9 maps and a large number ot 
diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal 
forms distributed throughout the book. There 
are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 
fering suggestions for further study and also a | 
list of topics for special investigation and writ- 
ten reports by students. 


Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


D. C. HEATH & CO.S' NEW BOOKS 


Arden Shakespeare Series 


Nine plays are now ready in the new edition, 
revised and set in large type. Each, 30 cents. 


Elhuff’s General Science 


Rich in content, scientific in spirit, educative 
and instructive in the highest degree. 442 
pages. $1.28. 


Elhuff’s Laboratory Manual 


Practical exercises illustrating and opening 
the work in the above text. May be use 
without extensive laboratory equipment. 
Ready in January. 


Knowles’ Oral English 


A manual treating the preparation and de- 
livery of effective and gracious public speech. 
320 pages. $1.20. 


Knowles and Favard’s Grammaire de la 


Conversation 


A direct, conversational method, entirely in 
French, for the acquiring of rhythmic, idiom- 
atic French by means of oral and written 
drill. 334 pages. $1.25. 


Marion and Garennes’ Introduccion a la 
Lengua Castellana 
Contains enough grammar and exercises to 


enable one to gain a speaking and reading 
—_— of ordinary Spanish. 163 pages. 
1.00. 


Nelson’s Spanish-American Reader 


The products, physical features, commerce, 
important cities, life, customs, heroes, litera- 
ture, and ideals of Spanish America. In Span- 
a4 with notes and vocabulary. 377 pages. 
1. 


Our complete catalogue with descriptions of 1600 books mailed free on request 


Sandwick’s How to Study and What to Study 


First aid to students in first-year English 
courses in secondary schools. 69 cents. 


Sanford’s The Story of Agriculture in the 
United States 
Presents the more important facts of our agri- 
cultural history and shows their significance 
in connection with the history of the nation. 
402 pages. $1.12. 

Short and Elson’s Introduction to Mathematics 
Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra and 
constructive geometry. 208 pages. 1.00. 

Tirrell’s Five Hundred Practical Questions 

in Economics 
Prepared by a special committee of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. Stimu- 
lates intelligent discussion of fundamental 
economic principles. 58 pages. 25 cents. 

Towle and Jenks’ Caesar, Books I and II 


With prose composition and selections for sight 
reading. Meets the new requirements for 
second-year Latin. $1.28. 


Walters’ Principles of Health Control 
Definite directions for the control of hygienic 
and physical conditions essential to good 


health. The aim is primarily preventive and 
secondarily corrective. 476 pages. $1.60. 


Weeks’ The Avoidance of Fires 
Practical suggestions for young and old, em- 
ployer and employee, by which the annual 
waste by fire may be reduced. 60 cents. 
Wells and Hart’s Geometry 


The most modern and practical textbook on 
the subject, by the authors of the popular 
Wells and Hart Algebras. $1.32. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


THE TEACHER OF TODAY 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN W. COOK 
De Kalb, Illinois, Normal School 


The estimation in which the teacher’s calling 
was held in this country, until within a compara- 
tively modern period, is shown by the announce- 
ment of the oldest of our State Normal Schools 
that it would celebrate the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of its birth this month.* For the first forty 
years of the life of the famous old school at Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, the increase in the number 
of such schools was very slow. In more recent 
years there has been a great awakening of the 
people to the appreciation of the significance of the 
teacher in our individual, social and national life. 
In consequence, schools of this character are now 
to be found in every state of the Union, and in a 
considerable number of these states graduation 
from such schools is a_ prerequisite of employ- 
ment as a teacher. Indeed, so imperative has the 
demand for such professional preparation become 
that the private normal school has practically 
disappeared as a distinctive educational institu- 
tion. Organized society is unwilling to run the 
hazard of an inadequate supply of trained teachers 
and therefore takes upon itself the burden of 
their technical discipline. 

In consequence, a new profession has arisen 
within a few decades. Slowly, a body of doctrine 
is accumulating which bears the same relation to 
the practice of this profession that the great prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence bear to the practice of the 
law and the corresponding fundamentals of 
medicine and theology bear to those time- 
honored professions. The new appreciation of 
the value of scientific knowledge will no longer 
endure the fumbling method of the “rule of 
thumb” or the blind imitation of the empiricist. 

The teacher has long been called a “peda- 
gog.” Like many another designation that was 
originally a mark of public contempt, this title 
has won eminent respectability. Among the 
Greeks a pedagog was a slave who led his 
fMmaster’s children to school and had _ general 
charge of them except in the matter of instruction. 
The modern pedagog is called a “pedagogist” 
and is proud of his title. He still leads the 
children of his master, but his master is the 
people and his leadings are to the fulness of a 
large life of splendid citizenship in the triumphant 
democracy. The science that absorbs his atten- 
tion during the period of his technical preparation 
is honored with the name of “pedagogy,” which 
utilizes for its purposes a number of the noblest 

of the great physical, mental and social sciences 
that have developed within recent centuries. But 
the teacher’s calling is also an art, and not less 


*June, 1915. 


difficult than any of the great arts that the world 
admires. It seeks for its guidance a mastery of 
the principles out of which all of the manifold 
forms of life proceed. As pedagogy is one of the 
newest of the sciences and genuine, scientific 
teaching one of the newest of the professions, it is 
clear that all who engage seriously in the work of 
this ancient calling, so old in its demands and so 
recent in its higher evolution, must continue the 
student attitude. It is their good fortune to be 
identified with a profession that has not become 
conventional but that is in the process of be- 
coming and that, therefore, affords ample op- 
portunity for constant intellectual growth. 


I suspect that the gravest error that people in 
general make when estimating the work of the 
teacher is with regard to the place of instruction 
in the process of education. That it is an essen- 
tial aspect of the educational process goes with- 
out saying. The error lies in regarding it as the 
dominant feature. Instruction is an educational 
instrument. It is a means to an end. As origin- 
ally used, the word describes the activity of the 
teacher while aiding the pupil in his acquisition 
of intelligent material that may become knowl- 
edge. But education is far more than this. If a 
single term were to be selected as the key word 
“organization” would far more accurately express - 
its aim. It is from this point of view that I desire 
to consider it in what I have to say today. The 


theme, therefore, may be stated as “The Organ- 
ization of Life.” 


Life is of all things the most interesting. Its 
mystery never diminishes. It is self-creative, self- 
perpetuating, self-directing Out of the lower 
forms emerges the self-conscious personality that 
we call man. He is a type of the universe. He 
includes within himself matter, force, thought, 
feeling, spirit, will, origination —all possibilities. 
He is the cosmos in little. All activities are re- 
flected back into himself and reappear under the 
form of feeling. Feeling is peculiarly the per- 
sonal side of life, the atmosphere of existence. 
Its quality measures success and failure. It can- 
not be far from the truth to say that life is forever 
seeking to produce a certain effect that has feel- 
ing as its characteristic feature. I am not willing 
to assert that pleasure is the supreme desidera- 
tum, as pleasure is commonly regarded. I should 
greatly prefer the word “happiness,” for happi- 
ness, as I am accustomed to think of it, is so as- 
sociated with the idea of harmony that it is its 
result or accompaniment or the thing itself. But 
harmony implies organization, a hierarchy of ele- 
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ments, a perspective of capacities, a unity of gifts 
or of acquirements. 

The fateful fact of life is its single chance. It is 
that which lends the tragical aspect to mistakes 
of judgment and that so immensely exalts the 
value of originally correct judgments. The after- 


‘thought is one of the most harrassing of experi- 


ences, and the fore-thought one of the most satis- 
factory. Education might be defined, and not in- 
aptly, as the acquisition of the ability to perform 
the proper fore-thinking. But permit me to sub- 
mit my propositions. ‘ 

My first contention is that life will be success- 
ful to the degree that it is organized upon a 
central and pervading idea abundantly worthy of 
realization and that arises alike out of the nature of 
the environment and of the being whose life is to 
be organized. This is in harmony with the fam- 
iliar doctrine that the environment largely con- 
ditions life. 

My second contention is that life will be suc- 
cessful to the degree that its organization may be 
broken up and a new organization effected, if, in 
the historical development of society, the former 
idea should be outgrown and thus rendered obso- 
lete because of a changing environment. 

My third contention is that if two vital prin- 
ciples seem at any time to be in conflict genuine 
success is impossible unless a_ higher principle 
may be discovered that will dissolve the seeming 
or real conflict and unite the opposing elements 
as parts of an all-embracing and harmonious 
unity. 

What do I mean by “organization”? The Greek 
root from which this word is derived signifies 
work. It does service in many of the words in 
our common speech and wherever it is found it 
strives to express this conception of the applica- 
tion of energy of some sort to the overcoming of 
resistance of some sort. Organization, therefore, 
has come to mean such an adjustment of forces 
to the work to be done that the most advantageous 
results shall be attained. A simple illustration will 
serve to make my thought clear. 

No musical instrument is more familiar than 
the piano. Contradictory as the proposition may 
seem it remains true that a piano is not a piano. 
It is, in fact, but one-half of a piano; the other 
half is the person who plays it. The instrument is 
the negative into which the positive personality is 
to be adjusted. The former is produced once for 
all, it has an organization of its own which has 
been recognized and conformed to by the com- 
poser. The latter progressively takes on, 
through the process that we call education, those 
fixed capacities and serially adjusted activities 
that enable him to carry a composition into the 
structure of the instrument and translate into 
sound the symbols of the writer. What marvels 
of possibility sleep among the wires to be 
awakened to life by him who is shaped by educa- 
tion to give the magic touch! What detailed 
and minute arrangements of nerve discharges and 
motor responses and form sequences, and all 
ready to answer at the slightest signal, to fall into 
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line, to bide their time, to perform their act, to 
step out of the way,—to become obedient ele- 
ments of an organized whole whose completeness 
charms the listener. What long and patient dis- 
cipline conditions such achievements! Let the 
piano stand for the environing world in its multi- 
fariousness. Let the composition stand for an 
ideal of life. Let the musician typify the learner. 


Let the process through which he becomes the 


other half of the piano illustrate what I mean by 
organization as I am here considering it. The 
several powers of the mind, the several varieties. 
of knowledge, the various emotional inclinations 
and habits, the physical capacities acquired and 
inherited, the volitional tendencies and temper- 
amental peculiarities and all the imaginable rest 
joyously and enthusiastically lend their effective- 
ness in due place and perfect order to the su- 
preme consummation. 

By the breaking up of an organization and 
the formation of a new one I mean the substitu- 
tion of another central conception for the existing 
one and the readjustment of the subordinate ideas 
to the new purpose by the transfer of their alle- 
giance to its greater inclusiveness and adaptability. 
Only those who have been called upon to aban- 
don the industrial habits of a lifetime can appre- 
ciate the difficulty involved in attempting to learn 
new ways of procedure after life has passed its 
meridian. As was recently shown by a capable 
thinker prominent in the educational councils of 
the nation, the organization of the powers of the 
individual is an indispensable condition of survival 
and yet imperils it. It is the tragedy of human ex- 
perience that the very thing that enables one to 
live capably in his environment threatens his 
survival in any efficient way if that environment 
suffers radical change through social evolution 
into a higher form. Habit is the dead line of 
growth, yet is the necessary servant of effective- 
ness. When habits become old-fashioned and in- 
effective they must be discarded and new and 
effective habits must take their places or the 
worker must drop into the disconsolate ranks of 
the unsuccessful, perhaps to add to the already 
heavy social burden. 

The dissolution of a conflict between two vital 
aspects of life may be accomplished in either of 
two ways; one of the opposing elements may be 
destroyed. If they are genuinely vital this would 
seem to involve a tragical situation. Another and 
better method is to discover the whole of which 
they are but partial aspects and to make them co- 
operative and complementary by having each per- 
form the function of which the other is capable. 
That is an ideal solution of a fundamental prob- 
lem,—one that is forever reappearing in every 
progressive civilization. The practical problem 
is the discovery of a method by which this ideal 
solution may be accomplished. 

And what shall be the dominating and organiz- 
ing principle that shall unify the varied capacities 
of the individual and give him the highest degree 
of effectiveness with an existing environment? 
And, in the second place, what higher principle 
shall lie in reserve to rescue him from the tragedy 
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of the trap if the operation of a law of his nature 
that is unqualifiedly benignant under one set of 
conditions discloses a fatal element implicit in it 
under another? 

Social organization makes available to each of 


its units the capacities of all. It puts into the 
hands of even the weakest an Aladdin’s Lamp 
with which he can summon to his assistance the 
thousand-handed giant which society has de- 
veloped and equipped for service. 


LINCOLN’S EDUCATIONAL MISSION 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS, 1917. 


Lincoln Memorial University, Cumberland Gap, Tennessee 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


Aside from all that Abraham Lincoln did for an 
enslaved race; aside from all that he did in pre- 
serving the Union; aside from all that he did for 
the ultimate prosperity of the South, he would 
have been one of the great characters in Ameri- 
can history for what he did for the education of 
the common people of the South. So far as can 
be seen or imagined there would have been no 
universal public school education in the South 
but for the creation of a new South resulting from 
Lincoln’s administration : 

Nothing in the North in three hundred years is 
as significant as the sacrifice and devotion of the 
South in the establishment of her public school 
system. In the North it grew up with the people, 
while the South had to put it in operation with 
millions of people involved. 

Not only has the South patterned after the 
North in her general educational system, but she 
has led the North in these later years by directly 
attacking the appalling problem of adult illiteracy, 
and under the unprecedented noble and brilliant 
leadership of Cora Wilson Stewart the South 
has taught more adult native American illiterates 
to read and write in five years than the North has 
done in three centuries. 

But there have been conditions that even noble 
devotion to public schools could not meet. Be- 
yond an equipment of information and awakening 
of intelligence there has been need for inspiration 
almost divine for the mountain people, and here, 
where three great states meet, in an institution 
that now celebrates its quarter-centennial, a move- 
ment has been started that will echo and re-echo 
from peak to peak, through valleys and mountain 
fastnesses, until there has been an emancipation 
from ignorance, until the shackles have been 


struck from all shacks, until boys from shanties 
preside over laboratories of science and girls. 
from ‘thovels be leaders in social endeavor as land 


‘fallow for years blossoms into harvests of rarest 


value. 


If it represents the same power to raise a 
thousand pounds one foot as to raise one pound a 
thousand feet, then this institution already 
deserves the same credit that is given to the great 
universities. If Harvard deserves $10,000,000 
in new endowments; if Columbia deserves $30,- 
900,000, who will put in figures the deserts of this. 
institution because of whose quarter of a century 
every boy and girl in the mountains of four states. 
's sure to be not only literate but inspiringly 
literate. What the vast fertile fields of the Mis- 
sissippi valley have been to the wealth of these 
United States the vigor, virility, and vitality of 
these educated mountaineers will be to civic life- 
through generations yet unborn. 

There is a widely grown variety of flint corm 
that only reddens when exposed to the light. An 
enterprising demonstrator cut the word “Light” 
into the’ husk and when the ear was husked 
“Light” was written thereon in deep red. If an 
ear is not husked until planting time white ker- 
nels will be planted, but the ears that come from: 
these white kernels will all redden when exposed 
to the light. Plant only such white kernels for a 
hundred years and the harvested ears will redden 
promptly on exposure to the light. 

Lincoln Memorial University is exposing the 
native American spirit of a hundred years ago to 
the hght of the Twentieth Century, and Profes- 
sor McCall, of Columbia University, and Jennie 
Burkes, assistant state superintendent of Alabama, 
are the rich illumination from the inspiration of 
Lincoln Memorial University. 


a 


I do not say that the ideals of the private schools are better than those of the public schools; 
but I feel quite sure that it is well to have the different kinds of training going on at the same- 
time, in order that the next generation may judge of systems of education by their fruits.—Ar- 


thur T. Hadley, president of Yale University. 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY AND HOMER 
DAVENPORT 
BY ALICE LOUISE REYNOLDS 
Provo, Utah 


Homer Davenport, the cartoonist, greatly en- 
riched one of his public addresses with the follow- 
ing story of Mr. Dewey :— 

In gratitude to Admiral Dewey for his services 
at Manila Bay, the people of the United States 
presented him with a home in Washington, D. C. 
He very promptly put the deeds of the home in his 
wife’s name. 

This seemed to displease many Americans and 
the press was not slow in voicing this displeasure. 
About this time Mr. Davenport had a chance meet- 
ing with Richard Harding Davis. Mr. Davis said 
to him: “Davenport, what do you think of all this 
‘hubbub’ that is going on over Dewey’s deeding his 
home to his wife?” 

“I think it is a great shame,” replied Davenport. 

“Then, why don’t you say so with a cartoon?” 
responded Mr. Davis. 

Davenport argued the point with Mr. Davis, in- 
sisting that he should say the thing that needed to 
be said in a short story. 

“No,” said the novelist, “it must be done at once 
with a cartoon in one of our great daily news- 
papers; clearly that is your job, Davenport.” 

“On Mr. Davis’ suggestion,” said Mr. Davenport, 
“IT made a cartoon. I placed Dewey standing on 
a man-of-war in Manila Bay. At a distance I 
stationed Uncle Sam peering through field glasses 
at him, his very expression bespeaking pride and 
satisfaction. Into Uncle Sam’s mouth I put the 
following words: ‘If he’d give his old shoes away 
he’s still the hero of Manila Bay.’ 

“Sometime after I visited Washington. In my 
mail I found a most urgent invitation from Ad- 
miral and Mrs. Dewey to call on them. I did so 
and was amazed on entering their drawing room 
to find hanging on the wall, ina frame, my cartoon. 
‘The old admiral noted the looks of surprise on my 
face, and said: ‘Mr. Davenport, that is just why we 
urged this visit. Do you know that in a nation 
where the men are as noted for their gallantry as 
they are in the United States, I fancied that the 
thing I did would meet with popular approval. I 
was astonished beyond measure at the abuse it 
brought forth. Indeed, Mrs.. Dewey and myself 
were so disheartened that we seriously contem- 
plated moving to some remote village in France 
until the storm blew over. In the garret at this 
moment there is a trunk partly packed for that 
purpose. 

“You turned the tide. For days the most abusive 
letters had been coming to us from all parts of the 
United States. One morning we opened an en- 
velope containing your cartoon. Attached to it 
was a note saying: “These are our sentiments.” Day 
after day the mail brought letters of approval 
pinned to your cartoon. Then we began to know 
what the other half thought. So we gave up the 
contemplated trip abroad, and Mrs. Dewey ceased 
packing trunks.’ ” 
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CITIZENSHIP AND TEACHING* 


Report of i 
(Cay, Wiliam of the 

The Board of Superintendents of the Schools of 
New York City has recommended to the Board 
of Education that hereafter proof of citizenship be 
required of all persons nominated for teaching or 
supervising positions and that to impress upon 
teachers the dignity of their public service each 
candidate shall declare in writing his belief in the 
principles of the constitution of the United States 
and his intention to promote the good order and 
happiness of the nation. 

A prime purpose of public schools is to make 
good citizens. 

The weight of authority is upon the side of re- 
quiring the teachers to be American citizens. 

The Board of Education has the right to pre- 
scribe this qualification. 

Superintendents and members of the Board of 
Education are now required to promise on oath 
to support the constitution of the United States. 

There would be an advantage in framing the 
law so as to give the schools the advantage of 
employing exchange teachers. 

The number of teachers not citizens is very 
small, making the question an academic one. 

_ But the effect upon the teacher if the requirement 
is properly carried out will tend to emphasize the 
dignity and importance of the act of entering 
upon this public service. 

SYNOPSIS OF NATURALIZATION LAW. 

File declaration. 

Applicant eighteen years old or over. 

Renounce allegiance to foreign 
government. 

Two years after declaration, after five years 
residence, may file petition for citizenship. ; 

Must state that the is not a disbeliever in or op- 
posed to organized government, or affiliated with 
any body so opposed, is not a believer in polygamy. 

Witnesses to testify to moral character. 

Applicant must declare belief in the principles 
of the United States constitution, and his inten- 
tion to promote good ordcr and happiness of the 
country. 

Must renounce titles of nobility, 

Must speak English language. 

Cost: $5.00. 


prince or 


RESOLUTION. 

The following is offered :— 

Resolved, that the Board of Superintendents 
having giving careful consideration to the ques- 
tion of the Board of Education’s Committee on 
By-Laws and Legislation (May 15, 1916) whether 
or not persons hereafter appointed as teachers in 
the public schools shall furnish proof of American 
citizenship as one of the required qualifications, 
respectfully reports that it is of the opinion that 
such proof should be hereafter required and that, 
also, every person hereafter appointed to any 
teaching or supervisory position in the public 
schools shall in writing declare his belief in the 


“An elaborate study of this question was ord 
s 4 e give the most im - 
out connecting them into a story. a 
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principles of the constitution of the United States 
and his intention to promote the good order and 
happiness of the United States. (These promises 
are quoted from the naturalization law.) The 
Beard of Superintendents further recommends 
that such requirements shall not prevent the 
Board of Education employing on a temporary 


engagement any person not a citizen whose ser- 


ae 


203 
vices are obtained under any plan that the Board 
of Education may adopt for the exchange of 
teachers between the school system of New York 
and that of any other city and country. In sup- 
port of this recommendation the foregoing state- 
ments, opinions and arguments are offered. 
Respectfully submitted, 
William McAndrew. 


‘THE HAMMOND CAMPAIGN 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


An opportunity ever to be appreciated was that 
of being included in a campaign conducted by Pro- 
fessor P. G. Holden, of the International Harves- 
ter Company, in co-operation with the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Board of Education of Ham- 
mond, Indiana, all under the inspiration of Super- 
intendent C. M. McDaniel. 

Hammond is a city of nearly 40,000 people 
within twenty miles of the city hall of Chicago, by 


P. G. HOLDEN, 


Chicago, Manager Exten- 
sion Department, Inter- 
national Harvester Com- 
pany. 


civically, socially, racially and vocationally than 
they are locationally. 

Madison is a quiet little college town on the 
banks of the Ohio with lovely ‘hills, charming val- 
leys, paved streets, wide sidewalks, branching 
shade trees, beautiful lawns, no smoke, no hustle, 
and no bustle. 

Hammond is different—no hills, no valleys, 

streets paved with railroad tracks, all hustle, all 


Cc. M. McDANIEL, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Hammond, Ind, 


which she would have been domineered over long 
before this, but for an imaginary state line so un- 
yielding and inelastic that no political alliance can 
ever so twist it that there can be any tangling of 
the two cities. 

Much nearer on the other side is Gary with the 
dash of youthful dare-devilism which once made 
her vote to annex Hammond and East Chicago, 
and which has recently made her actually have the 
audacity to put the district court in her pocket and 
walk off with it. 

Hammond is rich beyond expression with mills, 
foundries and printing establishments, each the 
biggest of its kind in the United States. It has 
more railroad tracks, more varieties of railroads 
than any other non-terminal city in the world, and 
more apologies for railroad stations: 

In its schools are the entire thirty nationalities 
which have sometimes made it so hot as to threaten 
to melt the melting pot. But Superintendent Mc- 
Daniel came there twelve years ago from Madison, 
Indiana. These two cities are as far apart terri- 
torially as it is possible for two cities to be and 
both be in Indiana, and they are farther apart 


bustle, some smoke and some noise. But there is 
more business done in Hammond in a day than in 
Madison in a year. The only superintending Mc- 
Daniel has done has been in these two cities, half 
of a quarter of a century in each. It took him 
some time to re-adjust himself from the hills of 
Southern Indiana to the prairies of the north, but 
he has done it wonderfully well, and Hammond 
with its materialistic infusion and effusion is build- 
ing a better public educational plant than will ever 
be dreamed of on the classic banks of the Ohio. 

It took a man like McDaniel, with the thorough- 
bred educational conditions of a college town 
where everyone is kin to every other one, to shake 
up thirty nationalities of all the races whose near- 
est kinship to each other was in the Garden of 
Eden or in the Ark and have their children make 
Hammond gardens in school contests and emboss 
the olive branch in artistic linen fabric made from 
flax by their own weaving. 

When McDaniel had done everything that his 
fertile imagination could suggest, when the high 
school bonds had been voted, and _ schoolroom 
activities vied with Gary’s spectacular fame, he 
wanted some new world to conquer, and so he hied 
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himself to Professor Holden, of the International 


Harvester Company, who can call into being with 


his magic mind more possibilities of public service 
and more varieties of local glory than all the other 
men I have ever met. 

As a result of the McDaniel aspiration and the 
Holden inspiration there came forth 

THE HAMMOND PLAN, 

the like of which was never before on sea or land, 
and the Hammond campaign was on, and I was on 
it and in it and so were twenty other men and 
women. It required 8,000 miles of railroad travel 
to bring us to Hammond and 350 miles of automo- 
bile travel to swing us around the circles in Ham- 


mond. 


There was H. R. McKeen, who once made a 


world-wide fame by undoing a lot of useless creeds © 


and creedites in an Oklahoma town and putting as 
large a percentage: of religion into all the people as 
Billy Sunday talks about doing. And there was 
Mrs. G. H. Mathis of Alabama, who did the fol- 
low-up work after the Holden invasion of the 
Black Belt, who has a 1,000-acre farm a-throbbing 
with her intensified intelligence, who deliberately 
went about making $1,500-a-year agriculturists out 
of $300-a-year farmers and $75 land out of $5 land, 
who has made herself prosperous while increasing 
the value of diversified crops of Alabama $20,000,- 
000* in a year. Then there was H. S. Mobley of 
Arkansas, and other men and women from every- 
where, some of whom had done big things and 
others who could talk about big things. And we 
held 178 meetings and talked to 14,503 people in 
meetings at morning, noon and night. And every 
family in town had a copy of Sam Walter Foss’: 
“Calf Path” and I, a Bostonian, had to hear it read 
to Hoosiers, who cheered it with wild delight. And 
every family had a copy of “Knocker-Booster,” of 
which this is the best part :— 

“When the Creator saw that the Devil had made 
a ‘Knocker’ he made something to counteract it. 
He took a sunbeam, put into it the heart of a child, 
the brain of a man, wrapped it in civic pride, cov- 
ered it with brotherly love, made it a believer in 
equality and justice, a worker for and supporter of 
every good thing in the community and called it a 
‘Booster,’ and thenceforth mortal man has had the 
privilege of choosing his associates.” 

Every home also had a twenty-four-page illus- 
trated booklet on “The Hammond Plan,” “Ham- 
mond Is Made for Men,” “Hammond Cares for All 
Her People.” It was filled with such sayings as 
this: “Helping boys and girls to go right is a thou- 
sand times better than dealing out charity to them 
after they have gone wrong.” 

Here is a sample page of the booklet :— 

WHAT HAMMOND CAN DO. 

Determine to do something. 

Have a definite plan. 

Organize in a business way. 

Provide a motive for young people. 

Employ teachers the year round. 

Improve living conditions. 


*In Alabama, in 1916 more than in 1915, there were 
14,000,000 more bushels of corn, 4,000.000 bushels more 
peas and beans, 2,000,000 bushels more of potatoes, 1,500,- 
ha mews bushels of oats and 750,000 bushels more of 
wheat, 
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Safeguard health of her people. 
Clean up, paint up, beautify. 

Use waste ground for gardens. 
Promote thrift and industry. 

See that every boy owns something. 


The Hammond Chamber of Commerce, which 
was the local backing of the whole movement, has 
offered prizes aggregating $500 open to anybody 
from anywhere for the best story on “Hammond 
in 1950.” 

It was an inspiration fo be associated for several 
days with twenty such people from North and 
South, and East and West, talking in the opera 
house, in schools, in churches, in mills and fac- 
tories, to small groups and crowded houses, when 
the air was charged with noble spirit for com- 
munity up-building. 


— 


KINGFISHER COLLEGE AND THE SOUTH- 
WEST 


BY HENRY M, TENNEY 
Oberlin, Ohio 


[Reprinted from the Congregationalist.] 
- The State of Oklahoma has just passed its ninth 


birthday. It possesses the vigor, the impulsive- 
ness and the abundant promise of youth. Nature 
has richly endowed it»’ Its topography is 
remarkably varied. Agriculturally it is neither as 
rich nor as developed as are its sister states at the 
north, but its variety of products is much greater. 
The state is rich in its mineral resources, only be- 
ginning to be developed. Coal, oil, gas, zinc, lead, 
asphalt, glass-sand and cement-rock abound, chiefly 
in the eastern part of the state, and invite enter- 
prise and capital. 

The population of Oklahoma is almost as varied 
as are its products. Immigrant foreigners are 
few. Native Americans of assorted colors—red, 
white and black—abound. The white population 
is a conglomerate of peoples from Kansas and 
Missouri and the North, and from the states of 
the old South and East and from Texas. Among 
them, especially in the cities, are men and women 
of education and high moral purpose. There are 
also numerous adventurers and fortune hunters. 

In the early days, as was inevitable, men of vigor 
and initiative came without fortunes to make for- 
tunes. Some have succeeeded and are the lead- 
ers, the city-builders and the land owners of today. 
Their eyes are keen for the main chance. They 
are ready for any promising enterprise in business, 
in civic affairs and in the church, and are not afraid 
of great risks. “The best is none too good for Okla- 
homa,” is their motto, and they go for what seems 
to them the best with an almost boyish abandon. 

Yet the mass of the population are uneducated, 
poor and wanting in ideals and aspirations. Of the 
farm population more than one-half are tenant 
farmers, working for absentee landlords, shifting 
from year to year, always in debt to tradesmen, 
paying an extortionate interest, living in wretche-l 
homes and knowing only how to raise cotton and 
corn, yet many of these hopeless, tenant farmers 
are ambitious for their children. The situation is 
pathetic. Tenant farming is the bane of the state 
and the stronghold of Socialism. 

The Indians are largely civilized and fairly edu- 
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Everything in this room was made by gchool children of Independence, Kansas. 


cated. Many are becoming helpful citizens. They 
are financially well-to-do, for in the breaking up of 
the reservations a quarter section of land was 
given to every member of a tribe—men, women 
and children—and in addition considerable sums 
of money from the sale of unallotted lands. Oil 
is making many Indians rich. Of uncivilized In- 
dians there are smaller numbers, living on reserva- 
tions and supported by government annuities. 
Not unfrequently they are seen in the towns riding 
in automobiles of their own, wearing the blanket 
and long hair, while they live in teepees, and use 
the comfortable houses which an indulgent, pater- 
nal government has provided them for garages and 
stables. For the children of these Indians well- 
equipped government schools are provided, so that 
for future generations there is hope. 

For the Negro Oklahoma has no use. So far as 
possible the blacks are ostracized and outlawed, 
segregated in residence districts, on the railways, 
trolleys, schools and churches. There are Negro 
schools because the laws require them; but they 
receive little intelligent supervision and encourage- 
ment. 

Educationally Oklahoma is alert and aggressive 
according to the ideals of its people. The village 
schoolhouse is the show building of almost every 
community. Normal schools abound, and a teach- 
er’s certificate requires some degree of normal 
training. There are also agricultural and mechan- 
ical schools and colleges and a flourishing state uni- 
versity. There are twenty-five state institutions in 
all, besides various strongly sectarian schools. 

Numerically Oklahoma is not wanting in educa- 
tional institutions and ambitions, and in these in- 
stitutions there are many well-equipped and high- 
minded instructors. Not the making of noble 


manhood and womanhood, but to enable one to get 
on in the world, to make money, to win a material 


success, is the absorbing purpose, due largely to 
conditions and environment. 

Kingfisher College is the one institution in the 
state that in organization and history represents 
the New England type. And it stands thus 
not for Oklahoma merely, but for the entire 
Southwest, for Texas and New Mexico as 
well. The Congregational Conference of Texas 
at its last annual meeting pledged Kingfisher its 
patronage and support. The college was launched 
in the early boom days when, for real estate and 
advertising purposes, institutions of all kinds, in- 
cluding many Congregational churches, were un- 
duly multiplied. The boom days have passed, to- 
gether with the period of severe reaction. It is a 
case now of the survival of the fittest, and King- 
fisher College survives. 

Its standards have never been lowered. 
influential and respected throughout the South- 
west. Its alumni take high rank and stand every- 
where for the best things. Five of its graduates 
have passed the Rhodes scholarship examinations, 
and three have studied in Oxford. One has re- 
cently received the appointment of solicitor of the 
Interior Department at Washington. Others are 
holding high positions as teachers in the Chicago 
and other universities, as lawyers, ministers and 
foreign missionaries. If this great land is to have 
Christian leadership in the coming years, such 
schools as Kingfisher must supply them. 

The college has an able faculty, devoted to the 
institution, giving large service in return for most 
meagre salaries. All are graduates of our best 
Christian colleges and universities, who have sup- 
plemented their college work with postgraduate 
courses in Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Columbia, 
Michigan and Chicago. 


Kingfisher, though small, is stimulating all other 
institutions in the Southwest to grade up, and to 
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recognize the supreme necessity for the cultural, 
the moral and religious, for the making of man- 
hood and womanhood, and for the highest ultimate 
success of the vocational as well. Because of its 
high standards its appeal is necessarily, for the 
present, to the educated Christian few who can ap- 
preciate its need and its work. It is not within the 
range of vision of the oil gambling millionaire and 
fortune hunter. 

For its work the location of the college is favor- 
able. Kingfisher is a quiet county seat, in the north- 
central part of the state, and in an agricultural sec- 
tion. Its population, unlike that of the oil and 
mining regions, is stable, intelligent and largely 
from the northern states. Under the leadership of 
President George H. Hatfield the college seems to 
be entering upon a new era. The faculty has been 
enlarged and is thoroughly united. The student 
body is the largest in the history of the school. 
The departments of academy, college, including 
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evening courses, and music are thoroughly 
equipped.. The academy draws its students from 
young men and women who have come to the 
consciousness of their needs too late for prepara- 


tion in public schools, or who have lived in com- 


munities destitute of adequate secondary schoob 
opportunities, and is doing excellent work as a 
feeder of the college. 

The buildings are being renovated and repaired. 
The endowment, though small and utterly in- 


-adequate, is carefully invested and its income 


wisely expended. The forces upon the ground are 
devoting themselves to the utmost of endeavor 
and personal sacrifice to make Kingfisher the 
Christian college that the great Southwest and the 
nation needs it to be, a college that may take its 
rightful place with the remarkable schools of learn- 
ing that the Congregational spirit has brought into. 
being from Maine to California, from Harvard to. 
Pomona, and upon which in large measure the 
future of the entire republic depends. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PREVOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


BY MISS BESSIE S. HAYWARD 
Maynard, Mass. 


Miss A in her first year of teaching ina 
mill town in Massachusetts found an unusually 
interesting eighth grade of about forty pupils, and 
she decided to do something along the line of 
prevocational training. One day last September 
she told the children that she wanted to take a 
list of the various kinds of work which the differ- 
ent pupils thought they would like to do after 
leaving school. The results were exceedingly in- 
teresting, and it is a significant fact that out of the 
whole list of forty-two pupils, not one expressed a 
desire to work in the mills. The parents of nearly 
all the children work in the mills of the town, 
where, by the way, are the largest woolen mills in 
the United States, and in several instances both 
parents work in the mills. 

Among the boys the choices of occupations or 
professions were found to be as follows: Five 
for the navy, four civil engineers, two electricians, 
two medical doctors, two farmers, one lawyer, 
one artist, one carpenter, one for the militia, one 
chemist, one clerk, one bookkeeper, one ball- 
player. 

Among the girls the choices were: Eight 
music teachers, five school teachers, three nurses, 
one housekeeper, one stenographer, one dancer. 

It will be noted that out of the whole list there 
seems to be but two unworthy choices. The girl 
who wishes to be a dancer is a_ little Scotch girl 
who has been in this country six years and she 
boasts of never having missed a moving picture 
performance in the town during that time. 

Ball-playing can hardly be considered in itself 
an unworthy calling, but when the motive of the 
boy who selected it is taken into account it be- 
comes unworthy in this case. He said he would 
be a ball-player because there was more money 
in it. 

Sometime this year each pupil is to write a 


composition about what he wishes to do in life. 
In the meantime they are studying to find what has 
been done in their special line of work and are 
reading biographies of men and women who have 
become successful. 

The teacher has provided several books for this 
purpose, a few have been taken out of the public 
library of the town, and several instructive edu- 
cational books and pamphlets have been 
obtained from the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington. All these, together with observation of 
events recorded in the daily papers, furnish 
sources of valuable information for these com- 
positions in the making. 

The teacher is looking forward with much 
interest to the results that will be shown in these 
papers. 

Another thing that Miss A did was to make 
a simple organization, dividing the class into two 
sections with a captain for each, a girl for one 
section and a boy for the other. The girl was 
given first choice, then the captains chose the 
pupils alternately, making twenty-one on each 
side. The teacher had prepared two hooks, and 
in these she wrote the full names of the captains 
and the members of each side together with the 
date of their birth and the date of entering eighth 
grade. 

The purpose of the books is to keep a life 
record of each pupil so far as can be ascertained. 

At the close of the school year the books are 
to be placed in charge of the captains, who will 
keep the record of their teams. 

If the captains leave town permanently, they 
are to select some’ other member of their team 
who will promise to keep accurate records. The 
teacher is to keep in touch with members of the 
class through the captains. 

After each name enough space is left for any 
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record of changes in the life of that pupil. In 
the first part of the books space is left for 
recording results of contests which are held from 
time to time between the two divisions. Two 
spelling and two arithmetic contests have been 
held thus-far. One side won both spelling con- 
tests and the other side won both arithmetic con- 
tests. A contest is to be held to find which side 
will make the longer list of occupations of people 
of the world. The teacher told them that there 
are at least four thousand to choose from and 
they are already busy in preparing their lists. 

Points are given if any member of a team does 
something of unusual benefit or interest or brings 
something of interest to the class. December 
14, one of the captains visited the National Allied 
Bazaar held in Boston. The next day he gave to 
the class an account of what he saw. For this his 
side scored one point. 

January 25, several of the pupils were observ- 
ing enough to notice the unusually brilliant sun 
dog which made its appearance that morning. 
The side which had the larger number of observ- 
ers scored one point. In June the side from which 


MENU. 

SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST | ~ BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Coffee.. -02. Coffee......... .02 Coffee....:.... OB, 02 Coffee ......... 02 Coffee ......... .02 Coffee .... 02 
Toast... 01 Cereal-Triscuits .01 Cereal—Triscuits. .01 Cereal—Triscuits .01 Cereal.......... -01 Cereal .... 
Cupcakes. .... Breadand Butter .02 BreadandButter.. .02 Breadand Butter .02 Toast ......... .02 Breadand Butter .02 Breadand Butter .02 
DINNER DINNER DINNER DINNER DINNER Tomato Sauce.. .02 DINNER 
Mashed Potatoes .02 Mashed Potatoes .02 Potatoes......... -02 Lamb Stew..... -06 Potatoes ....... .02 DINNER Lamb Stew.. .06 
Meat—Hamburg .04 Meat—Hamburg .05 Meat—Lamb Comm -05 Vegetables ..... -04 Meat—Steak... .06 Potatoes....... .02 Meat—Ham 6 
Bread and Butter .02 Cabbage. -02 Parsnips --. -02 Breadand Butter .02 Breadand Butter .04 Salt Fish ...... .06 BreadandButter .02 
Cake Breadand Butter -02 Breadand Butter.. 2. -03 Pie..........+- .02 BreadandButter .02 Pie........ -03 
Milk Tea sig -02 Mink 02 Milk -02 Milk -02 Cake.... . -02 
SUPPER Milk -02 Pie es .03 SUPPER Cake .02 Tea .02 SUPPER 
Baked Beans... .02 SUPPER SUPPER Toast . 02 SUPPER Baked Beans... .02 
Bread and Butter .02 Fried Potatoes.. .02 Milk Toast....... .02 Tomato Sauce... .02 Fried Potatoes.. .08 SUPPER Breadand Butter .02 
Cream Pie -02 BreadandButter .02 BreadandButter.. .02 Pie ........... -02 Escalloped Oysters.06 Pie ........-.+. -08 
-02 Mustard Pickle.. Tomato Sauce ... .02 Tea .02 BreadandButter .02 Teast... | 
.02 —— Milk............ 02 Tea.. — 
.01 Milk .02 $.33 Milk... .02 $.37 

$.31 $.36 


Sunday, $ .27; Monday, $ .31; Tuesday, $ .36 ; Wednesday, $ .33 ; Thursday, § .37 ; Friday, $ .39; Saturday, $ .87—-TOTAL, $2.40. 


The teacher feels that in doing this work she 
is giving the pupils advantages that they would 
not get otherwise and that a few years from now, 
when the junior high school will probably be well 
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the larger number is promoted to high school will 


score one point. 

Another thing the teacher did was to let the 
pupils find out for themselves what it cost their 
parents to feed them for a week. The first part 
of the exercise was the English lesson for that 
day and consisted in each pupil making out a list 
of articles of food as well as they could remember 
having had for the different days of the week. 
The list couldn’t be exact, but each pupil made 
out a very acceptable menu. The next morning 
an arithmetic lesson was made from the menus, 
Each pupil took his list and opposite each article 
of food he placed an approximate value which 
the teacher gave them. Each day’s cost of food 
was then added and in the last column a summary 
was made for the week. The cost for food for 
one pupil for one week ranged from $1.24 to 
$4.45 with an average of $2.40. One paper which 
happens to amount to exactly the average cost is 
selected from this article in order that the plan 
may be more clearly shown. The paper happens 
to be by one of the brightest pupils in the room 
and captain of one of the teams mentioned above. 


$.39 


established in that town, these pupils “may look 
back upon their eighth grade work and feel that 


they, too, received much benefit from prevoca- 
tional guidance. 


THRIFTY THRIFT 
| Editorial. ] 

By far the most satisfactory thrift scheme we 
have known is that of which Carl Marshall of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is the champion. We have 
had little to say about mere saving as a_ thrift 
demonstration, but we commend most ardently and 
unreservedly the plan advocated by Carl Marshall. 
It is much better from the bank standpoint, and 
at the same time is incomparably better from the 
child’s standpoint. 

We recently heard a bank president present th= 
thrift movement to a body of city teachers and the 
burden of his talk was the need the banks have of 
developing saving habits with children. 

He said frankly the banks must get their money 
mostly and ultimately from the savings of the 
people. He said that the great difference between 
the batikihg institutions of the East and the West 
is that in the East they have nidgnified the savings 
feature more than in the West and that the West 
must develop this habit, and the place to begin is 


in the schools, and he urged the teachers to devote 
half an hour a week to this thrift movement in the 
schools, because of the benefit it would ultimately 
be to the West. 

It was probably due to his inexperience in 
speech-making that he majored on the advantage 
to the banks and failed to mention any advantage 
to the child, but of course we all appreciate that. 

There has been an under-current of suspicion all 
the year that the bank-booming of thrift was not 
wholly philanthropic, but this is the first frank 
statement we have heard from them. 

Even from their standpoint it is well for children 
to form the habit of saving, but Carl Marshall goes 
vastly farther and puts the child on a personal 
budget basis, by means of which a child is sure to 
save much more money for the banks to use while 
spending the money he uses to better advatitage. 

If you ate to do anything with the thrift miove- 
tment, as you certainly should, write to Carl Mar 
shall, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, before you establish the 
machinery for thrift promotion. 
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A REFORMED SENTIMENTALIST ~— 


[Howe's Monthly, Atchison, Kansas.] 

The statement is always being made that the 
business man has no appreciation of anything ex- 
cept money. He is frankly accused of lack of 
interest in patriotism, liberty, art, and the finer 
feelings generally; it is contended that all he con- 
tributes to higher things is coaxed out of him by 
orators, writers, and other persons who know 
about the soul. 

There is in New York a man named Otto H. 
Kuhn, leading figure in the banking house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., one of the world’s noted bank- 
ing firms. This man also plays the violin with 
rare skill and understanding, but he knows enough 
not to fiddle for three dollars a day. 

However, he knows the value of music; indeed, 
he exercises the controlling influence in the affairs 
of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, which 
provides notable musical events at a considerable 
loss, which is made up by business men. 

As a lover of art, Kuhn outbid J. P. Morgan for 
a Frans Hals masterpiece. 

He is a student of neurology, and has backed 
an institute for the study of nerves. 

He is also a writer, and has recently published 
an essay entitled “Art and the People,” in which 
he displays a great deal of “vision,” but he never 
permits this vision to interfere with his common 
sense. 


MUSIC UNDER PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 

A pupil of the Schenectady (N. Y.) High 
School who is taking regular instruction in music, 
voice, pianoforte, organ or some instrument of 
the symphonic orchestra—by complying with the 
following conditions may secure credit from the 
school for work done. Such credit will be en- 
tered upon the school records and will be counted 
regularly toward graduation. There must be an 
application from the parent or guardian reauest- 
ing the recognition of such instruction. There 
must be a recommendation from the private 
teacher. The teacher’s recommendation must in- 
clude details as to the pupil’s previous study (time, 
compositions, etc.,) and as to his attainment in 
technical work and sight reading. 

A student must take not less than two half-hour 
lessons or one full hour lesson a week. He must 
practise six full hours each week. The music les- 
sons must be taken during the entire school term 
for which credit is desired. In furtherance of 
work in music appreciation in the High School the 
teacher of music from time to time may call upon 
students for ensemble or solo performance as ap- 
proved by the private teacher. To gain credit pu- 
pils must pass an examination at the end of each 
school term. Three and one-half credits will be 
given for each full year’s work. Seventy-five 
school credits required for graduation. 


“LITTLE BOY BLUE” 

Author’s manuscript of “Little Boy Blue” brought 
$1,000 at auction. Slason Thompson had the manu- 
script, and David R. Forgan bid it in. The price went 
to the Allied Bazaar in Chicago, and the manuscript 
has been presented to the Art Museum of Chicago. 
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THE FIRST UNITED STATES CONGRESS- 
WOMAN 
BY JANE A, STEWART 


The University of Montana has great distinction 
in the fact that it is the Alma Mater of the first 
United States Congresswoman, Miss Jeannette Ran- 
kin, who takes her seat March 5, 1917, with 434 
men, at a salary of $7,500. 

All eyes were turned to the classic town of Mis- 
soula when it was announced last fall that Mon- 
tana had blazed the way for the entrance of women 
into the great deliberative assemblies of the nation, 
by electing a woman United States Representative- 
at-large. 

Who is Jeannette Rankin? was eagerly asked. 
And the searchlight of publicity was turned upon 
that modest little Montana town of less than 15,- 
000 inhabitants; Missoula is Miss Rankin’s home 
city and the site of the state’s higher educational 
institution where Jeannette Rankin graduated 
over a decade ago. Since then it has expanded to 
include the State Agricultural College at Bozeman. 
the State School of Mines at Butte and the State 
Normal School at Dillon under an able and efficient 
chancellor, thus making its student body over 
1,000, and its library aggregate nearly 100,000 
volumes. This library, by the way, is the radiat- 
ing centre of the new library law which provides 
for the promotion of free county or school li- 
braries all over Montana. 


The “Stubtoe state.” it is apropos to note. has a 
remarkable record of progressiveness. It is third 
in area in the United States (Texas and California 
only are larger) and had only a scattered popula- 
tion of twentv thousand miners in 1870, which had 
increased to 130.000 in 1889, when the state was 
admitted. to the Union, putting the forty-first star 
in the flag. The census of 1910 gave Montana 
376.000 nonulation. which has been greatly ane- 
mented since, the present estimate being 600,000. 

The State of Montana is about six hundred miles 
from North Dakota on the east to Idaho on the 
west. South lies Wyoming and north is Canada. 
The eastern portion of the state is most admirably 
adapted to agricultural pursuits. The rural popu- 
lation is increasing rapidly, the tide of immigration 
having turned back from the extreme West. Claiin 
shacks have long dotted the fertile districts, some 
of which still have only about three residents in 
every square mile. In many of these humble 
homes families of seven children may be found 
living in one room, with a lean-to on either end, 
in one a horse or a faithful yoke of oxen, in the 
other some chickens, geese or possibly a turkey or 
two. 

A large part of Montana, however, is now well 
tilled, there are beautiful homes, roads, telephones, 
rural deliveries and good schools, on which the 
state expends over three and a half million dollars 
a year. There are about 100,000 children in the 
public schools taught by 3,410 teachers, of whom 
less than 500 are men, the per cent. of men téach- 
ers having fallen from sixty m 1870 to thirteen per 
cent. at last report. 

It was on one of the broad ranches of Montana 
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that Jeannette Rankin was born in 1882. Montana 
was a territory then and her father was one of the 
early settlers. Ranchers believe in large families, 
and there were half a dozen children, only one be- 
ing a boy. The Rankin children attended rural 
schools and had excellent home training, all of 
them learning to “rough it,” and being imbued 
by their parents with resourcefulness and the 
spirit of public service. 

Miss Rankin attended the University of Mon- 
tana, from which she was graduated with honors. 
Then she took a post-graduate course in the School 
of Philanthropy of New York City. 

The call for service in the suffrage and in the 
temperance reforms fell upon her listening ear. 
She went back to the Pacific coast to Seattle and 
began intensive training for suffrage work, com- 
bined with special post-graduate courses at the 
University of Washington. That was in 1908. 
She became one of the most popular campaigners 
of the National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in California and in Washington state, 
helping greatly to gain the victories there. Go- 
ing back to work in her native state she cam- 
paigned for prohibition, and she was chosen 
chairman of the Montana State Suffrage Com- 
mittee which carried equal suffrage to victory 
in Montana in 1914. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Miss Rankin was 
nominated for United States Congressman in Mon- 
tana over seven men candidates, and that she car- 
ried the election as an Independent Republican can- 


didate in a state which went 
Democratic. It was a famous victory. 

Diligence in study, persistence in campaigning, 
an attractive personality, quick wit, witisomeness 
and frankness made Miss Rankin a winner. She 
is brainy, level-headed and modest, and sure to be 
a credit to her sex and to the people. 

Since her sudden advent in the limelight, she has 
been besieged by publicity and camera people, one 
of. whom, a “movie” man, virtually kept her 
prisoner in her home, so determined was she not 
to be featured. 

A happy solution of the problem was made 
through the plan of Dean Jameson of the Univer- 
sity of Montana, who invited the new congress- 
woman to address tthe students on the campus and 
arranged that the “movie” man should take 100 
feet of film, to show the University buildings in 
their lovely natural surroundings, the distant 
snow-capped mountains and the big white M on the 
hillside behind making a magnificent stage setting. 

Thus, wherever Miss Rankin’s picture is dis- 
played in “movie” palaces all over the country, that 
of her noble Alma Mater significantly goes with it 
to show to the world the great source of much of 
her inspiration and preparation for her high office 
and wide usefulness, and incidentally indicating 
the great impulse which public education and pub- 
lic welfare are certain to receive when cultured, 
broad-minded women in increasing numbers make 
their advent in the national and state halls of leg- 
islation. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


R. J. Cunningham, superintendent of Bozeman, 
Montana, for the past twelve years, has been 
unanimously re-elected for a term of three years 
at $3,000 salary, an increase of $500. He has been 
authorized to attend the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Kansas City at the ex- 
pense of the board of education, and the gover- 
nor of the state has appointed him on the state 
Textbook Commission to succeed Superintendent 
Ward H. Nye of Billings, who resigned. Mr. Cun- 
ningham is one of the men who can be highly pro- 
gressive without stirring up factions either among 
the teachers or the public. 


L. P. Denoyer, senior member of the firm of 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, has interested me for 
several years, as indeed does every young man I 
have known as a teacher and later as a publisher. 
Some years ago the New England Publishing 


Company had among its magazines Current His- 
tory, in which we believed heartily, and so did a 
young man in the West whose faith cashed in 
more subscribers than any other ten agents. Na- 
turally our interest in him has never abated. We 
saw him as a high school teacher at Rock Island, 
as a high school principal at Urbana, as a teacher 


in the State Normal School at La Crosse. It is his 
belief in history, his love for “current history,” his 
mastery of historical geography that has always 
been in evidence in his work in high schools and 
normal schools. You can more easily imagine than 
I can explain the prideful interest I had in a recent 
visit to the remarkable plant he and Mr. Geppert 
have evolved at the Central Scientific Company 
building in Chicago. When a schoolmaster with 
a vision makes an ideal real all the school world is 
the gainer. Any man is worth while whose mes- 
sage has a mission. On a desert a mirage reveals 
a lot of things that are not there, but in a forest 
you may'select a path of light, a vista, with the 
glorious scenery far away, and Denoyer has dis- 
covered a vista that is likely to transform the his- 
tory and geography classroom more than any 
other recent discovery. 


Walter Barnes, head of department of English 
in the State Normal School at Fairmont, West 
Virginia, is to complete the work on the History of 
Children’s Literature so admirably begun by 
Charles Welsh. The World Book Company will 
publish the book. Mr. Barnes is in possession of 
all the notes, articles, books and manuscripts that 

Continued on page 215. 
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STATE PUBLICATION 


There is no other public misrepresentation that 
is so gigantic as the pretense of economy in State 
Publication of School Books. Educators know 
this, economists know it, all fair-minded, disin- 
terested men and women know it, and yet in some 
states nothing is so easy as to fool all the people 
all the time with the most brazen misrepresenta- 
tions. 

California and Kansas have had the best 
demonstrations of such misrepresentations. We 
have just come across a very comical case of 
misrepresentation in the case of California. 

Nine-tenths of the schools use a spelling-book, 
a single book, costing the pupils at retail from, 
say, thirteen cents to twenty cents, according to 
which one of the many spellers offered may be 
used. The average cost is not over eighteen 
cents at retail. 

In California, which enjoys all the blessings of 
“State Publication” and “State Manufacture of 
School-books,” the required spelling-book, i. e. 
the one which must be used in all the schools, to 
the exclusion of all other spellers, was listed as 
follows in the last Official State Price List (June 
3, 1912) of California School-books :— 


Retail Price 
from Dealers. 


Spelling Book, Part I.............. 22 cents 
Spelling Book, Part II............ 22 cents 
Forty-four cents (44) for a Spelling Book! 

How does it sound? 
There is a little history connected with this 


which is of interest to any who may long for the 
advantages (?) of similar conditions. 

In 1883, when “State Publication” was under 
consideration in California, a copy of McGuffey’s 
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Speller was handed to the California State Printer 
and he was asked to estimate the cost of produc- 


ing it, or “something just as good.” After due 
consideration the State Printer “estimated” that 


a California Speller, as good as McGuffey’s, 
corresponding in size, volume, etc., could be 
made for 8.126 cents. (Notice particularly that 


this was figured down to the thousandth part of 
a cent, because he was a very careful and accurate 
State Printer.) 

there are a good many considerations 
entering into the preparation, editing, type-set- 
ting, printing, publishing and distribution of even 
a spelling-book—items which were overlooked by 
the cautious State Printer when he made his “es- 
timate.” Consequently, when the new California 
Spelling Book was ready for the waiting school 


children, it was listed in the first California 


official price list of State School-books as 
follows 
California Speller (1885)........... 20 cents 


Now the California law requires that these 
books shall be furnished to the people ‘“‘at cost,” 
and it would seem that twenty cents ought to be 
enough to cover all contingencies between that 
price and the “estimate” of “8.126” cents. But 
no; it was found that the expenses of the State 
Printing Office were much in excess of the 
receipts from the sale of books, and in 1887 (see 
Pacific Educational Journal, July, 1887, p. 233) 
the “cost” price was changed to 25 cents. This 
surely should be enough; not at all; the price 
to pupils “From Retailers” was fixed at 30 cents, 
as per the official price list of the State Board 
issued in that year! 

Beginning with the school year 1913 California 
has supplied the public schools with school-books 
free, so that hereafter it will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for anybody to ascertain what the books 
are actually costing the state; but there is food 
for reflection in the fact that the California 
Spelling Book originally “estimated” to cost 8.- 
126 cents was found to be a losing proposition at 
20 cents, was raised in price to 30 cents, 
and in the last price list circulated by the State 
Department was quoted in two parts at 22 cents 
each! 


NEW CHICAGO PLANS 


_ Superintendent John D. Shoop of Chicago, from 
his long experience with the working of the schools, 
has made many suggestions to the Board of Edu- 
cation. They are all in line with the latest thought 
in educational progress. He has done for Chicago 
practically what New York and Cleveland have 
paid a small fortune to have done, and what Bos- 
ton, Portland, San Francisco, Springfield, Illinois, 
and other cities have paid well for. 

He recommends a reorganization of the adminis- 
trative force. He suggests four assistant superin- 
tendents, each with great responsibilities in leader- 
ship, each with a large special field. He suggests 
ten district superintendents, resident in their re- 
spective districts, directly helpful to the teachers in 
all ways. He also suggests a Supervisor of School 
Extension, who will magnify, systematize and di- 
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rect the community centres, vocational guidance, 
penny luncheons and all similar activities. — 

Mr. Shoop heroically and nobly champions the 
coming Junior College, and less definitely the Junior 
high school, which he terms “the intermediary 
school.” 

Mr. Shoop also grapples with the principle of the 
age limit for employees of the Department of Edu- 
cation, but providing fully for the two age limits, 
the one provisional, the other actual. 

All these are large matters, are in keeping 
with the spirit of the age. In addition to these 
phases of the larger vision Mr. Shoop treats of 
many local and timely matters such as athletics, 
vocational guidance, continuation schools, educa- 
tional standards, military training, opportunities 
for professional advancement and adequate pen- 
sions. 

The one feature that impresses the reader from 
first to last is that he is big enough, broad enough, 
honest enough to tackle every great question that 
surveyers would deal with, that he knows the 
schools infinitely better than any outsider could 
know them. 

There is nothing reactionary, nothing fanati- 
cal. He dodges ng live issue, sees no ghosts and 
has no nightmares. It is a group of concise, clear, 
forceful statements. 
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HIGH SPOTS 

Dr. William H. Allen struck a high spot in his 
“High Spots” for the New York meeting of the 
National Education Association. We hear of it 
everywhere. Rarely has anyone given the educa- 
tional world a phrase with so much vitality and 
such persistent energy. A sample of its all per- 
vading influence may be seen each month this year 
in Beverly, Massachusetts, where Superintendent 
S. Howard Chase—himself a high spot leader in 
education locally—gets out a blotter each month for 
use in schools and business —- — with a 

roup of “High Spots in Beverly Schools.” 

: The Seah blotter had these “High Spots” :— 

Only two cities in Massachusetts have a latger 
percentage of the population in the public schools: 
Revere, 20.47%; Medford, 18.75%; Beverly, 
18.26%. 

Only six cities have a larger percentage of pupils 
in High School: Melrose, 25.34% ; Newburyport, 
23.28% ; Fitchburg, 21.16%; Leominster, 
21.67% ; Newton, 21.22% ; Marlborough, 21.25% ; 
Beverly, 21.08%. 

Beverly in 1915-16 appropriated $36.46 for 
every pupil in the elementary schools and $59.26 
for every pupil in the high school, yet only one 
city in Massachusetts, Boston, had a lower school 
tax rate, Beverly, $3.76—Boston, $3.65. 


LITERACY AND PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP 


Few people appreciate the vision of the Illiteracy 
Campaign which was started in Rowan County, 
Kentucky, spreading thoughout that state and 
into more than twenty other states. 

There can be no independent voting by anyone 
who makes his mark on a ballot that he cannot 
read. There is no honest and intelligent desire to 
be a citizen if one cannot read the ballot which 


. 


he casts, aind in most states a foreign-born illiterate 
cannot become a citizen. 

We recently saw a letter written by one oi the 
volunteer teachers of adult illiterates in Kentucky 
in which the teacher taught an illiterate Italian 
to write his name well in two lessons by the 
magical scheme evolved by Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart in her struggle to wipe out illiteracy 
with the native born. 

As soon as the Italian saw his name as he had 
written it and as he could repeatedly rewrite it 
he exclaimed : “Now I’ll be an American,” meaning 
thereby that he would become naturalized. 

All other campaigns for naturalization pale 
before this of awakening an aspiration to write and 
read. The public thinks of Mrs. Stewart’s work 
as merely opening the eyes of the blind, as giving 
action to a palsied hand, but it is infinitely more. 
It is breathing hope of citizenship. It is instilling 
aspiration for full Americanization into the 
people from all lands who are in this land. 


THE OAKLAND WAY 

Oakland, California, also proposes to do a really 
big thing through her public schools. Superintend- 
ent A. C. Barker steps aside gracefully to make it 
clear sailing in the selection of a successor. 

The Cleveland way was for the board of educa- 
tion of seven to study the situation, get advice from 
a large number of people, confine themselves to 
those whom the greatest number recommended. 

The Oakland way is to select seven of the biggest 
educators in California and let them select the man. 
The big seven are: Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
president of the University of California; Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, president of Leland Stanford Ju- 
nior University; Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College; Joseph H. King, presi- 
dent of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce; Reu- 
ben H. Wiand, labor representative; George Ran- 
dolph, manager of the Union Iron Works, and Rev. 
Albert W. Palmer, pastor of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church of Oakland. 

IDEAL DECORATIONS 

Nowhere do art, culture, taste, and patriotism 
signify more than in the decoration on public occa- 
sions. The inauguration of a President of the 
United States is the biggest of all events, local or 
national, and one of the noblest features of that 
occasion is the decoration. 

This year an unusual effort is to be made to have 
all decorations artistic, and Selden M. Ely of the 
Public School Department of Education in Wash- 
ington, a man of scholarship, culture and adminis- 
trative skill, is having much to do with this phase 
of the inauguration so far as schools, homes and 
business offices are concerned. 

In a circular issued to every pupil in the public 
schools, Mr. Ely says :-— 

“It is the desire of the Inaugural Committee that 
pupils assist in decorating homes with flags for the 
week of the inauguration. The hope is expressed 
that every home will display at least one flag either 
over the front door or from a window. In this way 
we will show our love of country and extend a wel- 
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come to all who visit Washington at this period. 
The flag should be flung to the breeze on a pole and 
never tied down in any grotesque pattern. No 
American flag should be used asa covering for 
lumber, platform or balcony. When clusters and 
draping of colors are desired, bunting or cloth 
should be used, but never the flag. The members 
of the General Committee want all to co-operate 
with them in securing a larger use of the flag and 
a more artistically decorated city.” 


SUPERINTENDENT WITHERS 

Dr. John W. Withers is unanimously elected 
superintendent of St. Louis schools at a salary 
of $8,000. It has always been the custom of St. 
Louis to elect a local man, and there has always 
been such a candidate every way equal to any 
other available man and this is especially true in 
the case of Dr. Withers. He is a native of West 
Virginia; is fifty years of age; has a doctor’s 
degree, earned at Yale; has had a varied and 
uniformly successful experience, the last four- 
teen years as president of the William T. Harris 
Teachers’ College of St. Louis. 

The election of Dr. Withers gives universal 
satisfaction in the city and is every way and 
everywhere professionally appreciated. It 
means much to St. Louis and no less to education 
the country over. Dr. Withers is a worthy suc- 
cessor of Harris, Long, Soldan and Blewett. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Boston University is making longer strides in 
professional training than any other New England 
institution. It has always been the teachers’ college 
of Massachusetts, judged by the proportion of its 
graduates who teach or by the success of its grad- 
uates in teaching. But its Department of Educa- 
tion has not been nationalized, has not had great 
push and punch until it brought to its leadership 
the president of the State University of Arizona, 
Dr. A. H. Wilde. Now it retains the traditional 
standards of the East, but gives them the thrill of 
the West and Southwest. It will bring for its sum- 
mer session Superintendent P. W. Horn of Hous- 
ton, Texas, than whom no man has more in- 
tellectual virility, professional loyalty and peda- 
gogical sanity. New England teachers have never 
had a more tempting professional menu than will 
be offered at Boston University this summer. 

NEW ROCKEFELLER EXPERIMENT 

As our readers know, Dr. Abraham Flexner is to 
try out an entirely new school scheme at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and there have been 
many requests for an editorial thereon. All we 
care to say is that we have no disposition to com- 
ment thereon so long as it is in the “staging” condi- 
tion of the building. We think we are open minded, 
as we should not be if we committed ourselves at 
this stage of the experiment. We are the more 
ready to adopt a “watchful waiting” attitude be- 
cause we are entirely sure that Dr. William H. Al- 
len of Public Service will be abundantly active as 
a critic and Dr. Flexner is the best man to defend 
intelligently a scheme which he alone seems to have 
clearly in mind. 
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PORTLAND PREPAREDNESS 

Superintendent L. R. Alderman is chairman of 
the general committee of all arrangements for the 
Portland meeting, with O. M. Plummer on the ex- 
ecutive committee and chairman of the committee 
on advanced membership. As this is the first time 
the N. E. A. has ever been in the Pacific Northwest 
practically every teacher in four states will join 
with a larger percentage of active members than 
usual. Since these states have always helped 
California in her many meetings California will re- 
spond heartily to Portland’s need. 


BOGUS DEGREES 


It would seem as though there had been ex- 
posures enough of men engaged in the bogus 
degree business to eliminate it, but ten persons 
are now under indictment for inducing forty- 
one persons to pay from $50 to $550 for guar- 
antees of a degree the past year and the bogus 
degree business has paid the “ring” about 
$50,000. Barnum was right. A fool must be 
born every minute. 
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All wheels in St. Louis were still for five min- 
utes at the time of the Ben Blewett funeral. Every 
store, every mill and factory, everybody and every- 
thing paused for five minutes. This has never hap- 
pened in such a way before for any city official. 


The chief trouble with the military-in-school 
craze, to our mind, is that the opinions of school 
people have no weight unless they favor uni- 
versal military training. We dislike to see out- 
siders use or abuse the schools. 


The greatest of all surprises in the Rockefeller- 
Flexner plan is that Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has to go to Chicago for an educational 
manager. 


In view of the multiplication of troubles for 
school men and women is it any wonder that some 
of them are saying: “Who is equal to this thing?” 


February 26 to March 1: Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


State fire marshals insist that all stairs and hall- 
ways in school buildings shall be absolutely fire- 
proof. 


Robert J. Aley will be the national figure in 
American education in the Pacific Northwest in 
July. 

Self-survey, if genuine and faithful, is one of 
the best of surveys, if, indeed, it is not the best. 


The majority of all adult illiterates are be- 
tween fifteen and forty-five years of age. 


O. M. Plummer, the  stock-yards educator, 
has a thousand calves a-fattening. 


Insist that musical achievement is a genuine 
scholastic attainment. 


Indiana will not know itself with prohibition and 
woman suffrage. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A “PEACE MOVE” THAT DID NOT MOVE. 


Rumors that Germany was about to enter into 
new negotiations with the United States with a 
view to averting war materialized finally in a 
proposal communicated through the Swiss Min- 
ister at Washington to the effect that the Ger- 
man Government was willing to negotiate with 
the United States “provided that the commer- 
cial blockade against England will not be broken 
thereby.” This meant simply that Germany 
was ready to exchange more peace “notes,” pro- 
vided that her ruthless submarine warfare upon 
merchant shipping were allowed to go on un- 
checked. To this suggestion, the President, 
through Secretary Lansing, promptly and very 
properly replied that the Government of the 
United States would gladly discuss with the 
German Government any questions which it 
might propose, provided that it withdraw its 
proclamation of January 31 in which, “sud- 
denly and without previous intimation of any 
kind, it canceled the assurances which it had 
given this government on May 4 last,” but that 
it could not enter into any discussion with the 
German government concerning the policy of 
submarine warfare against neutrals which it was 
now pursuing until it had renewed and acted 
upon the assurances which it gave after the sink- 
ing of the Sussex. So the German strategy 
failed of its purpose. 

AMERICANS AS HOSTAGES. 

The German Government reconsidered its ori- 
ginal intention to hold Ambassador Gerard and 
his staff as hostages, and permitted their de- 
parture for Switzerland, it has formally an- 
nounced through Foreign Secretary Zimmer- 
man. 


A WAY OUT FOR NEUTRAL COMMERCE. 


Steamships flying the flags of neutral coun- 
tries, which have been detained in American 
ports since the announcement of the new German 
submarine policy, will be able to resume their 
regular sailings, under an arrangement with the 
British authorities by which Halifax will be sub- 
stituted for Kirkwall as a port for examination. 
From Halifax, the ships of Holland, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark can take a direct course 
which will carry them to the north of the Brit- 
ish isles and clear of the German “barred zone.” 
This will relieve to some extent the freight con- 
gestion arising from the tying up of so many 
ships plying between neutral ports. It was along 
this new route that the Frederick VIII, carry- 
ing Bernstorff and his suite, sailed. 


OTHER NEUTRAL NATIONS. 


It is not surprising that other neutral nations, 
especially in Europe, while protesting against 
the ruthless submarine warfare, “were not in- 
clined to follow the example of the United States 
in severing diplomatic relations with Germany. 
No less than five German army corps are at this 
moment concentrated on the Holland border, 
ready to cross at the first manifestation of hos- 


tility. There has been a large concentration of 
troops in southwestern Germany, near the Swiss 
frontier, and there has been for some time an 
apprehension that Germany, with or without 
pretext, might violate Swiss neutrality as she 
did Belgian, to strike at her enemies. Denmark 
and Norway, much as they have suffered from 
German violations of neutrality, are in no posi- 
tion to strike back; and Swedish sentiment, 
partly because of strong antipathies toward 
Russia, is largely pro-German. ‘ 


CARRANZA’S SUGGESTION. 


It has been long understood that German in- 
fluence in Mexico was strong and the German 
propaganda active, and it has been felt that, in 
the event of war with Germany, it was likely 
that attacks would be made upon us by way of 
Mexico. Nevertheless, it was with some sur- 
prise that the Government at Washington re- 
ceived a formal note from Carranza, urging that 
the United States join with other neutral nations 
in prohibiting the export to the warring Euro- 
pean nations of foodstuffs and munitions of war. 
If the note had been written in Berlin, it could 
not have more accurately expressed the wishes 
of the German Government. Germany has de- 
sired such an embargo as this ever since the war 
began. Cut off herself from trade with America 
by reason of her navy being bottled up and her 
merchant marine swept from the seas, nothing 
would suit her better than to have the advantage 
of her enemies in these particulars canceled by 
such an embargo as Carranza has calmly sug- 
gested. 

CHINA TO THE FRONT. 

The most surprising development in this poll 
of neutral nations is the note sent to Germany 
by China. This note follows exactly and to the 
limit the announced policy of the United States. 
It protests energetically against the German 
submarine war, expresses a hope that the meas- 
ures which Germany proclaimed on February 1 
will not be carried out, and adds that, if the pro- 
test now made is ineffective, “China will be con- 
strained, to its profound regret, to sever diplo- 
matic relations.” In a note handed at the same 
time to the American Minister, China expressed 
full accord with the position of the United 
States, reported the tenor of its note to Ger- 
many, and added that it proposed to take such 
other action in the future as might be necessary 
for the maintenance of the principles of interna- 
tional law. The action of China is the more 
surprising because it aligns China on the same 
side as Japan, in spite of the fact that the Chi- 
nese both hate and distrust Japan. 

A NEEDED WARNING. 

Cuba finds herself on the brink of a revolution 
because of a contested presidential election, the 
result of the recent contest at the polls being so 
close as to depend upon the vote of the single 
province of Santa Clara. To settle the dispute, 


Continued on page 272. 
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MEANING OF WORDS PECULIAR TO 
RURAL ARITHMETIC 
[Used by permission from “Madden and Turner’s Rural 
Arithmetic,” Houghton Mifflin Company.] 

Beet pulp—Solid matter of sugar beets after the 
sugar is taken out. 

Bordeaux mixture—A mixture of lime and cop- 
per sulphate for destroying the fungous dis- 
eases of plants. 

Bran—The seed coat of the wheat grain which 
has been separated from the rest of the grain. 

Broadcasting—Scattering seed over the ground, 
originally with the hand. 

Casein—The protein in milk. 

Calorie—Unit for measuring heat. 


Caustic lime—Unslaked lime. 


Codlin moth—A small moth, the larva of which 
is a small worm that attacks apples. 

Corn stover—Corn fodder with the ears of corn 
removed. 

Curculio—An insect which attacks plums and 
peaches. 

Depreciation—A lessening in value due to use or 
deterioration. 

Double disked—Cultivated twice with a disk 
harrow. 

Dredge—A machine used in digging ditches. 

Drilled—Seed planted in the ground by means 
of a drill. 

Dwarf fruit—A small variety of fruit trees 
caused by pruning roots and tops or by the se- 
lection of small varieties. 

Experiment Station—A farm where experiments 
in agriculture are carried on. 

F. O. B—Free on board cars at the station 
named. 

Glaciated—Land formed by glacial action. 

Gluten meal—A by-product of corn or wheat 
rich in protein. 

Gluten feed—A by-product of corn or wheat 
which is not so concentrated as gluten meal. 

Hominy feed—A by-product resulting from the 
manufacture of hominy. 

Kafir corn—A dry-climate corn, the grain of 
which is grown on the tassel. It is of the 
same family as sorghum. 

Kainite—A mineral rich in potassium. It is ex- 
tensively used as a fertilizer. 

Lactation period-—-The length of time a cow pro- 
duces milk. 

Legume—A member of the family of plants 
that support the bacteria which take nitrogen 
from the air and change it to available plant 
food. The bean is a common member of this 
family. 

Lime sulphur—A spray material composed of 
lime and sulphur and used in destroying fun- 
gous diseases and scale insects. 

Linseed meal—Flax seed from which the oil has 
been removed. 

Listed—The operation of planting corn with a 
lister instead of a planter. A common method 
of planting corn in arid regions. 

Loam—A soil rich in organic matter and sand. 

Middlings—Coarse flour which cannot be made 


fine enough for table use. It usually contains 
some bran. 
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Nutrients—Portions of feeds which support the 
animal body. 

Oil-cake—Linseed meal in the form of cakes or 
large flakes. 

Rag-doll tester—Seed tester consisting of a piece 
of cloth marked in squares on which seeds are 
placed for germination. 

Rotation—The following of one crop with an- 
other one of a different kind. 

Roughage—A bulky feed such as hay, silage or 
fodder. 

Scab—A fungous disease which attacks fruit. 

Scratch feed—Feed of small dimensions given to 
chickens to cause them to scratch. 

Silt—Soil of very fine particles usually deposited 
by water. 

Unglaciated—Soil which has never been covered 
by glaciers. 

Water-slaked lime—Lime which has been slaked 
by means of water. 


EYES AND TEETH IN COLORADO 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has un- 
dertaken to care for the eyes and teeth of the 
school children in its mining camps, beginning 
with the lower grades. An oculist and a dentist 
have been employed by the medical department 
under the direction of Dr. R. W. Corwin, chief 
surgeon, and soon will begin a series of visits to 
the various mining regions. The company is co- 
operating with the board of education of the city 
of Pueblo, to secure similar service for the chil- 
dren of its steel mill workers. This course has 
been decided upon by the company because of the 
manifest importance of care of teeth and eyes in 
childhood in preserving the health and promoting 
the highest degree of mental and physical vigor in 
later life. In undertaking this work the company 
will co-operate with its employees and with the 
public school authorities in the communities af- 
fected. The plan of action which has been decided 
upon was submitted to Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
Colorado state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and received her approval. 

The Colorado laws require the school author- 
ities to make examinations of pupils and report to 
the parents any serious defects, especially of the 
eyes or teeth. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany recently decided, in order to make this work 
as effective as possible in its mining communities, 
to go even beyond the legal requirements by co- 
operating with the school authorities through its. 
medical department, and making provision not 
only for making the required inspections, but also 
for having the necessary work done. Arrange- 
ments are being made with the boards of educa- 
tion to have the inspection work done during 
school hours, as a part of the regular educational 
course. The dentist and _ oculist, traveling 
separately, will visit each mine about twice a year. 
Before the first visits notices to parents will be 
distributed in the camps, explaining the work ot 
the specialists and requesting their co-operation. 

On the first inspection trips early this vear, the 
work will be confined to the children of the first 
grade. The dentist will clean and exatnine teetls, 
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furnish tooth brushes without charge, and fill teeth 
when necessary. The oculist will test the eyes of 
the children and prescribe glasses when they are 
needed. There will be no charge in addition to the 
regular medical fee for any of this work, except 
for glasses, and these will be furnished at actual 
cost. When it is found necessary to fill a child's 
teeth or to use drops in order to make a more 
thorough examination of his eyes, the written con- 
sent of the parents will be secured. One or more 
dental nurses or assistants will be employed to aid 
the chief dental surgeon in his work. 

It is expected that this addition to the medical 
work later will gradually be extended to include 
additional groups of older children. 

The board of education in Pueblo, with the co- 
operation of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
recently arranged to furnish dental work in the 
first and second grades of the schools of that city. 
Under this arrangement the children of employees 
of this company are insured the same benefits at 
both the steel plant and the mining camps. 

This is the first company to undertake this mod- 
ern specialization of dental work among the chil- 
dren of employees. The plans have been wrought 
out in conference with the leading members of the 
dental profession, and are adapted from the thor- 
ough work being done in the public schools of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, under the direction of 
Dr. A. C. Fones. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Continued from page 209 


Mr. Welsh had at hand—undoubtedly the most 
valuable collection of data on this subject to be 
found in the world. This, together with Mr. 
Barnes’ own research, his interest in this field and 
his effective and interesting style, ought to make 
the forthcoming book the definitive book on this 
theme. Mr Barnes desires the co-operation of all 
lovers and students of children’s literature in this 
important piece of work. Anyone who knows of 
old books for children, articles or books dealing 
with any phase of the subject, facts bearing on au- 
thors of children’s books or any detail of the His- 
tory of Children’s Literature, will be rendering as- 
sistance by communicating with him. 


Professor Files of Bowdoin College—depart- 
ment of German—is president of the Maine Auto- 
mobile Association, is the leader of the federated 
forces that have a campaign on for good roads. 


R. M. Himelick, principal of the Cleveland Nor- 
mal School, who was offered $5,000 in the State De- 
partment of Indiana, has declined the offer and 
will remain in Cleveland. He will surely not be 
the loser by this loyalty to a city which raised his 
salary from $3,000 to $3,750 only a few weeks ago. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTURE 


The enclosed resolutions speak for themselves. 

The group of educators mentioned have organized into 
the “Kindergarten-Primary Council of the West” (Dr. 
W. N. Hailmann, president), their purpose being to bring 
about a more vital union of kindergarten and primary 
grades. 

Viola M. Gilson, 
Secretary. 

A group of kindergarten training teachers, supervisors 
of kindergartens and of primary schools met at Santa. 
Barbara on December 1 and 2 and resolved as follows :— 

1. That a sharp distinction between the kindergarten 
and the primary school is not in harmony with the best 
interests of the children. 

2. That, therefore, we urge that normal and training 
schools give a course of training which shall develop a 
practical working basis for the vital union of kindergar- 
ten and primary education and lead to a diploma or 
certificate that shall entitle the graduate to teach in 
both the kindergarten and primary school grades. 

3. That these resolutions be presented to the State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, to the State Boards 
of Education, to the Council of Education, the presidents 


of normal schools and to interested educational publica- 
tions. 


CONSOLIDATION IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Valley City, North Dakota, 
February 1, 1917. 

The movement for consolidation in North Dakota 
has come like an avalanche. Where a few years ago 
such schools were few and far between, there are 
today over 400 of them. There will probably be over 
500 consolidated schools in the state before the end 
of this year. 

The Noltimier Consolidated School of Barnes 
County, North Dakota, is, in many particulars, ex- 
actly like the other hundreds of consolidated schools 
throughout the state. It differs from all other town- 
ship schools, however, in that it has forty acres of 
land in connection with the institution. These forty 
acres have been laid out into shelter belts, a baseball 
park, a large playground, a tennis court, a two-acre 
school garden and an orchard. The remaining fif- 
teen acres will be broken this spring for demonstra- 
tion purposes. Eight different varieties of fruit trees 
were planted last spring and about 1,000 trees were 
set out in the shelter belts. No outside help was 
hired. The children did the work under the direction 
of the principal. The forty acres represent an invest- 
ment of only $600. 

Though the school is only in its second year, con- 
siderable has already been done in the teaching of 
agriculture. That subject is, of course, one of the 
“majors.” Agriculture is taught not for the sake of 
the future money there is in it but as a basis for an 
ideal country life. Athletics come in for a good 
share of attention. So few country children know 
how to play that it has been found advisable to en- 
courage this particular form of school activity. 
Dramatics also occupy a prominent place. The re- 
sults have been unusually gratifying. The trouble 
is to find suitable plays, but co-operation with the 
Drama League of America, it is thought, will solve 
this difficulty. 

Another feature found in the Noltimier School is a 


A sluggish soul needs stiraulation as much as a sluggish liver.—Otto H. Kahn. 
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“free lecture course patterned somewhat after Ford 
Hall in Boston. It seems strange, does it not, to 
think of transplanting a Boston idea away out here 
on the prairies of Dakota. 

There are in this county fourteen consolidated 
schools, and under the able leadership of the county 
superintendent these schools have organized a 
county debating league and a county athletic league. 
Just at present the schools are engaged in perfecting 
a rural lyceum course. The best part of it all is, that, 
though the consolidation costs more money, the pa- 
trons appreciate the work that is being done and co- 
operate most heartily. E. 


PLACE-NAMES, LANDMARKS OF HIS- 
TORY, IN THE EAST-EUROPEAN 
WAR ZONE 
BY JOEL N. ENO, A. M. 


The eastern war zone from north to south includes: 
Lithuania (that is, the original Lithuania between the 
Diina and the Niemen river), Poland, Galicia, Transyl- 
vania, Serbia, Montengro, Dobrudja, and in Asia Minor 
or Anatolia, Turkish Armenia. Lithuania is the Latin- 
ized equivalent of the native Lietuva, land of the Letts, 
or Lithuanians, respectively the northern branch and 
the southern branch of a common original; the Letts 
now being found in Courland, Livonia, Vitebsk, Kovno, 
Pskov and East Prussia; the Lithuanians from Kovno 
through Vilna, Grodno, Suwalki, and in Russian East 
Prussia: a blonde, light-haired people. Courland is the Ger- 
man equivalent of the Lettic Kursemme, land of the 
Kurtribe, the Finnish aborigines: Livonia, the land of the 
Liv tribe. Livonia has but few important towns: Riga, 
near the southwest corner, named by the North Germans 
who settled it hundreds of years ago; the name meaning 
a line or row, especially a water trench; and Dorpat 
in the north, the Lettic Tehrpata; Duenaburg, on the 
Duena river, in the extreme south. Riga and Duena- 
burg have been threatened by the German army, but 
not taken; but they have Mitau, the chief town of 
Courland, founded and probably named by the German 
Knights Swordbearers, its Lettic name being Jelgava: 
about half of the population are of German descent; 
Libau and Memel, on the west coast of old Lithuania, 
are also probably of German foundation. Kovno and 
Grodno, on the Niemen, are named ‘by the natives; 
Vilna, from the Vilia river; Suwalki is Polish. The 
city of Brest-Litovsk anciently was Berestya (from 
berestu, elm), of the Lithuanians; Poland is the Eng- 
lish equivalent of the Polish Polska, Polish (land); 
from pole, a plain (or field). At the partition of what 
was then called Poland, the eastern and larger part was 
from the former Grand Principality of Lithuania; the 
western comprised Great Poland, from Warsaw, west- 
ward to Silesia, and Little Poland, or West Galicia. 
Galicia takes its name from the town Halicz, Latinized. 
Its capital, Lemberg, is for Leoberga, medieval Latin 
Leopolis, founded in 1259 by the Prince Leo Danilo- 
wicz. There was also a Prince Przemysl, trom whom 
probably the city (pronounced Pzhem isl) takes its 
mame; also a king and a city Jaroslaw, and Stanislau, 
formerly Stanislowow, means the city of Stanislaus, 
mame of Polish kings. Przemysl as a common noun 
means “activity, industry.” West of the San River the 
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Poles inhabit; east, the Ruthenians. Bukowina means 
beech (trée) land, and its chief town, Czernowitz, 
means black place. The country is occupied largely by 
ranges of the Carpathian Mountains, yet with numer- 
ous good valleys, which support nearly three-quarters 
of a million people. 

Transylvania, late Latin, meaning “beyond the forest,” 
is called by the Hungarians, to whose kingdom it has 
been annexed, Erdely, ‘‘forest land”; from erdoe, forest. 
In the tenth century the nomad Petchenegs, coming 
from the north shore of the Black Sea, overran the 
southern part. The Ungri passing north of them occu- 
pied the main part of Hungary, named from them, 
from 895 to 206. They call themselves Magyar (pro- 
nounced Mahjar), leaving their relatives, the Szeklers, 
in the north part of Transylvania. A little before 1200 
A. D. Saxons from the lower Rhine, and Flemings from 
Flanders, made settlements around seven fortified 
places, called by the High Germans of Austria Sieben- 
buergen. Some of these have recently been threatened 
or even taken by war. Chief cities are: Kronstadt, 
which the Magyars call Brasso; Hermannstadt, Magyar 
Nagy Szeben (Nahjy Sayben), meaning great Cibin, late 
Latin Cibinium, because on the Cibin river; Klausen- 
burg, Magyar Kolozsvar; var being the equivalent of 
burg, or castle; Karlsburg, Karoly Fejervar, that is, 
Karl’s (white) castle; Stuhlweissenburg, Szekes Fejer- 
var, white castle of the cathedra, or seat of the ecclesi- 
astical ruler. Farther north, on the Maros, are the 
Magyar cities Maros Vasarhely, i. e., Maros market 
place; and Maros Ujvar, Maros new castle; and on the 
Szamos, Szamos Ujvan. In recent times the Rumanians 
outnumber the other races of Transylvania, 1,397,382; 
Magyarians and Szeklers, 814,994; Low German (but 
High German, lit.) 233,019. 

Though the Hungarians constitute little more than 
one-half of the inhabitants of Hungarian territory, they 
are the ruling race, Magyarizing in government and 
language the other races. On the average, only six in 
100 of the people have the franchise, or vote. 

Serbia is for the native Srbya, land of the Serbs; the 
same people are in Crnagora, which we know by its 
Italian name, having the same meaning, Montenegro, 
black mountain. The mountains are really gray. Others 
of Serbian blood are in Herzegovina, a name equiva- 
lent to the German Herzogthum, dukedom or duchy. 
Croatia-Slavonia is peopled bv an off-shoot of the same 
race. The general language, which has only dialectical 
differences, is called Serbo-Croatian. Belgrade, the 
capital of Serbia, means “the white city”; Novi Bazar, 
“the new bazaar” or market; Monastir, the monastery; 
anciently Ruspina. Podgoritza in Montenegro means 
“at the foot of the mountain.” 

The Dobrudja is Bulgarian Dobrich, apparently from 
dobru, good. It has been successively in the hands of 
Turks, Bulgarians, and in 1878 Rumanians. Passing to 
the seat of war in Asia Minor, Armenia is from the old 
Persian Armeniya, Persian Armina, Erzerum city is 
for Turkish Arsen-er-Rum, Arsen of the Romans; Tre- 
bizond is from the Greek Trapezous, genitive Trape- 
zontos, fable-land, from trapeza, a table. It was 
founded by Greeks about 700 B. C., and centuries after 
was the capital of an Empire of Trebizond, until it was 
taken by the Turks in 1461. Diarbekr is the old Arab 
name adopted by the Turks, and meaning the land of 
the Bekr tribe. 
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It costs as much per month to feed a good milch cow as Alabama spends annually for the 
schooling of the boy who milks the cow.—William F. Feagin, State Superintendent of Alabama. 
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BOOK TABLE 


OUTLINE OF APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. By Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

Yale University is continually making highly impor- 
tant contributions to the discussion of the problems of 
sociology and economics and it is gratifying to find the 
younger men following in the path of their elders. This 
book is less a discussion of social problems than it is a 
guide and inspiration to the study of these problems in 
real life. In the new phraseology it “motivates” the study 
of sociology. Or in the still newer phraseology it treats 
the various phases of sociology as distinct “projects,” 
and in the newest phraseology it has social life and 
activities studied as “natural projects” rather than as 
scholastic or “artificial projects.” In other words Mr. 
Fairchild is strictly up to date pedagogically as well as 
sociologically, all of which makes the book most attrac- 
tive and exceedingly valuable. 

In conventionalized and traditional language we would 
say the questions under discussion are not considered 
as unrelated problems, but a comprehensive view is taken 
of the entire field of social life and social endeavor. The 
many aspects of the social organization are correlated 
logically and systematically, and the actual inter-relation- 
ship between seemingly divergent departments of life is 
indicated. Specific social problems and reform move- 
ments are considered only in their broad outlines, but 
each is shown to be comprehensible only in the light of 
its related social facts. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION OF 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOL STUDIES. 
By Harold O. Rugg. 150 pp. Price, $1.25. 

THE STUDY OF THE BEHAVIOR OF AN INDI- 
VIDUAL CHILD. By John T. McManis. Cloth. 64 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 


EDUCATION BY LIFE. Edited by Henrietta Brown 
Smith. 211 pp. Price, $1.25. 


VALUE OF VISUAL SENSE TRAINING. By Chang 
Ping Wang. 96 pp. Price, $1.00. 

DOCTRINE OF FORMAL DISCIPLINE IN THE 
LIGHT OF EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGA- 
TION. By Nellie P. Hewins. 125 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Baltimore: Warwick & York. 

Warwick & York are rendering professional edu- 
‘cation admirable service in the issuance of many thor- 
oughly up-to-date books on education. 

Dr. Rugg’s monograph claims attention especially be- 
‘cause it presents in a compact semi-tabular form a valu- 
able and comprehensive summary of all the experimental 
work that has been done upon formal discipline to date; 
and it presents the results of the author’s own investiga- 
tion, which is conspicuous because it deals with a large 
number of subjects (students in the University of Illinois) 
and because it measured the effect upon mental efficiency 
produced by a course of instruction (descriptive geometry) 
carried on under regular classroom conditions. The 
demonstration of a certain degree of transfer of training 
is of real importance both in theory and practice. This 
book is a distinct and important contribution both from 
the experimental standpoint and for the light it sheds 
on the modern discussion of mental discipline. 

The McManis book is a syllabus and a bibliography. 
Miss Smith’s book differs from most books in the same 
field in that it covers all the common school subjects in 
one handy volume, while each discussion is by an author- 
ity on the particular subject he discusses. The various 
contributors were selected on the basis of wide practical 
experience, and each was left free to express his own 
views on the application of his work. 

In “Value of Visual Sense Training” Dr. Wang, a 
Chinese government student, reports the results of ex- 
periments he conducted in the departments of education 
and psychology at the University of Michigan. These 
experiments, one extended and two others relatively 
brief, performed under carefully controlled conditions, 
show in detail the specific and general values of certain 
types of visual-sense training in children, for the most 
part ten years of age. 

The investigations of Miss Hewins deal with numerous 
experiments which were performed with several 
classes of high school boys and girls during their 
freshman year. Accounts or illustrations of the ex- 
periments together with tables and summaries of the 


results are given in detail. From the conclusions 
reached, comparisons are made with other investiga- 
tions in the field of formal discipline. 


A HANDBOOK OF ORAL READING. . By Lee Emer- 
son Bassett, Leland Stanford Junior University. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 353 pp. Price, $1.60. 

This is the most elaborate, artistic, scientific treatment 
of learning to read aloud intelligently, impressively and 
entertainingly that we remember to have seen. The old 
Rhetorical Readers, the famous Elocutionary Readers, are 
all distanced in vision, in suggestion and in’ material. It 
is as good a language book as it is a treatise on oral read- 
ing. It is as good for rhetoric as for oratory, for intel- 
ligent silent reading as. for effective reading aloud. 

The book is in three great divisions: “Clearness of 
Meaning,” “Impressiveness” and “Ease and Correctness.” 
In detail there are chapters on “The Relation of ‘Thought 
and Speech, “Grouping,” “Pitch Variation,” “Emphasis,” 
“Impressiveness in Speech,” “Vocal Energy,” “Rhythm,” 
“Vocal Quality,” _ “The Music of Speech,” “Technical 
Principles,” “Training the Voice,” “Enunciation and 
Pronunciation.” 

But the great charm of the book is in the hundreds of 
selections for demonstration and the wonderful way in 
which they are used. 

_ None of the hackney “exercises” which were the same 

in the various books are here. This is a new creation in 

every way. 

American revised edition of the Arden Shakespeare :— 

AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by J. C. Smith, Edinburgh. 
Revised by Ernest H. Wright, Columbia University. 
Cloth. 224 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by E. K. 
Chambers, Oxford. Revised by Edith Rickert, 
Cloth. 203 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by H. L. 
Withers, Oxford. Revised by Morris W. Croll, 
Princeton. Cloth. 208 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

New York, Boston, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The Arden Shakespeare has been a favorite with teach- 
ers and students, and the present American revised edi- 
tion by American scholars, specialists in Shakespearean 
literature who have availed themselves of all the revela- 
tions of this the anniversary year is even more attrac- 
tive and serviceable than the former edition, and the 
publishers have made new plates from type that will 
make the book especially inviting to readers as well 
as to students. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. _ By Edith Long and W. C. 
Brenke. New York: The Century Company. Cloth. 
276 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book begins with a very interesting little his- 
tory of geometry that should awaken at the start 
more interest than is usually shown by students of 
this subject. 

_In the proofs of the theorems there are no reasons 
given, the question “Why” being substituted. This is 
an excellent manner of making the pupil think for 
himself and is better than having all the reasons 
given for him to learn by heart as many of the 
duller pupils do. 

The exercises on the making, geometrically, of oil 
cloth patterns are unique and should be a pleasing 
diversion from the routine work of proving theorems. 


FUNDAMENTAL DRILLS. Arranged and published 
by E. L. Willard, superintendent, Natick, Mass. In ten 
books. Price, 10 cents each. 

Superintendent Willard has provided abundant material 
for practice in perfecting the children in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division (2,000 examples in 
each), in common fractions, decimals, denominate num- 
bers, percentage, applications and tests. Everything is 
usable. There is also a Teachers’ Book for fifteen cents. 


THOSE WRARING 


reat relief_in Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 

rritated by Chalk Dust, and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. Murine does not smart —is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EVE REMFDY CO., Chicago. Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 

Association of district superintend- 
ents, Rochester, N. Y. (Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 

22-24: National Society for Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. In- 
dianapolis. 

26-March 1: of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

27-28: Conference on Vocational Op- 
portuniti¢és for Women. Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

27-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

28-March 2: National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Kansas City, Mo. 
L. J. Hanifan, supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Charleston, West Va., 


secretary. 
MARCH. 

23-25: Thirteenth National Confer- 
ence on Child Labor. Baltimore. 
National Child Labor Committee 
headquarters, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


29-31: Northern South Dakota 
Educational Association. Mo- 
bridge. 


29-31: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 

sociation. Cairo. 
APRIL. 

12-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southwestern Division. 
East St. Louis. 

13-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Central Division. Bloom- 
ington. 

30-May 1: Federation of-Illinois Col- 
leges. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, III. 

MAY. 


45: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois. 
DeKalb. 


SLY. 

6-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, "Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary. 


OCTOBER. 


29-31: Colorado Education Asso- 

 Ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 

31-November 2: Colorado Educa- 


tion Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 

1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 


sociation. Kansas City. President, 


Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The State Depart- 
ment of Education is conducting a 
vigorous campaign for improving 
the conditions of the school build- 
ings in the state. The slogan is: 
“The schools will be more produc- 
tive if more attractive.” Two im- 
portant circulars have been issued, 
one making specific inquiries as to 
present conditions, especially in the 
case of one-room schools, and the 
other is full of the latest sugges- 
tions in providing at small cost all 
that is needed for decency, health, 
comfort, attractiveness, and educa- 
tional efficiency in a one-room 
school. 


The State Department of Educa- 
tion has planned county teachers’ 
meetings for the next few months 
as follows:— 

April 13, Lincoln and Sagadahoc 
counties, at Bath. 

April 20, Knox County, at Rock- 


land. 

April 20, Penobscot County, at 
Bangor. 

April 27, Piscataquis County, 


at Foxcroft. 
May 4, Franklin County, at Farm- 


ington. 
May 11 and 12, Saco Valley, at 
East Hiram. 


May 11, Oxford County, at Rum- 


ord. 
May 18, Eastern Somerset County, 
at Harmony. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The _ majority 
of the committee of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the University of Ver- 
mont, appointed to investigate the 
alleged anti-American activities of 
Professor Anton H. Appelmann, in 
a report presented to the board of 
trustees, find Dr. Appelmann guilt- 
less of any such activity. The only 
possible document which might fur- 
nish grounds for believing him 
guilty of such activity, say the maj- 
ority of the committee, is a letter 
written to Professor Paul Rohrbach, 
with whom he was employed in a 
clerical capacity in the information 
bureau of the imperial German 
navy for a short period following 
the outbreak of the war. The letter 
in question was written on Decem- 
ber 8, 1915, and a copy of it was 
kept by Professor Appelmann, who 
translated it into English. The re- 
port says this letter was “written in 
the manner of correspondence be- 
tween friends, whose  correspond- 
ence was upon political and educa- 
tional matters.” 

The feport is signed by all of the 
committee except its chairman, 
Henry B. Shaw, who submits a 
minority report with findings of an 
opposite sort. 


The investigation under- 
taken by resolution of the Alumni: 
Association during commencement. 
week last June, the reasons given: 
being that “several American publi- 
cations have seen fit to criticise- 
the anti-American activities of A. 
H. Appelmann,” and, “because of 
this criticism, sinister suspicions 
are current which involve the good' 
name of the university and one of its. 
professors.” The publications in 
question were particularly the Out- 
look and the New York Times. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The unanimous elec- 
tion of Joseph Lee as chairman of 
the Board of Education of Boston: 
probably has greater  significance- 
than anything else that could have 
happened in the city. 

The faculty of Amherst ‘Agricul- 
tural College is to send a graduat- 
ing student to  superintend the 
school garden work in Boston dur- 
ing the spring and summer, Boston. 
paying only his expenses. There is 
a surprisingly large amount of till- 
able land in the city available for 
these gardens. 

Every school garden will have 
the result of creating 200 or 300: 
gardens in the back yards of citi- 
zens in suburban districts of the 
city and box gardens and _ flower 
plots in the more congested dis- 
tricts. If it is found there is suf- 
ficient interest jn agriculture in the 
city the school committee may take- 
advantage of the _ legislative act 
which was accepted by the voters 
on referendum last fall and provide 
for agricultural education by the 
city. 

SOMERVILLE. The Board of 
Education is making an_heroic- 
stand for money enough for a de- 
cent increase in salaries. 

NORTHAMPTON. The depart- 
ment of education at Smith College- 
i$, cO-Operating in an attempt to- 
standardize the granting of certifi- 
cates to teach to college graduates. 
It is probable that arrangements 
will be made to grant certificates 
to college graduates who have taken: 
fifteen semester hours in educa- 
tion. Such certificates would be 
valid in a number, and perhaps all 
of the states of the Union. 

GREENFIELD. The winter 
meeting of the Western Massachu- 
setts Headmasters’ Club was held 
in Greenfield Saturday, February 
10. Dinner was served at the Man- 
sion House. The following pro- 
gram was carried out: “Pro Merito 
Society,” Report of Committee on 
Emblem, Principal Gadsby, North 
Adams; discussions, Military Train- 
ing in Secondary Schools, Chester 
L. Pepper, Agent, State Board of 
Education. 

ORANGE. J. F. Allison, 
former superintendent of schools 
in Great Barrington and later An- 
dover, has just been elected super- 
intendent of schools to succeed’ 


Wesley E. Nims, resigned. 
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REGISTER NOW 


For emergency positions this 
spring and for regular openings 


in the fall. September calls are 


now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


SPRINGFIELD. The state con- 
ference on evening schools in Mas- 
sachusetts was held in the Central 
High School at Springfield Satur- 
day, February 10. A large number 
of teachers of evening schools and 


superintendents of schools was 
present. 
LOWELL. The State Normal 


Schooit here has a noteworthy de- 
partment of music, noteworthy be- 
cause of its thoroughness and enter- 


prise. The 1917 “season” of this 
department, of which Albert Ed- 
mund Brown is director, include 


a concert by Myrna Sharlow, the 
well known opera soprano, accom- 
panied by James Ecker; a lecture 
recital on Russian music by Alvah 
Glover Salmon, a concert by the 
Boston Philharmonic Trio and the 
annual concert of the Normal 
School Glee Club. Also Mr. 
Brown, assisted by Mrs. Brown, 
gave a splendid recital last month. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. A mid-winter 
rally of the public school leaders 
of the state was held in New Haven 
on February 16 and 17. On Friday 
evening, under the direction of the 
Schoolmasters’ Ciub of Connecticut, 
a banquet served. William 
McAndrew of New York City, 
Professor Charles Seymour of Yale 
University, and Professor Robert 
H. Fife of ‘Wesleyan University 
were the speakers. The sessions on 
Saturday were under the _ general 
direction of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Public School Superin- 
tendents, and the program consisted 
of a general session, with . able 
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Lack of Phosphates.in the Haman 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the 
bodily economy, and are always present, 
in normal health. When severe head- 
aches, brain-fag, insomnia, loss of memo- 
ry, nervousness, avd similar symptoms 
assert themselves, it indicates a probable 
depletion of the phosphates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies 
brain, nerves and blood with the neces- 
sary phosphates in a convenient form, 
readily assimilated. 
to the nerves, stimulatcs the secretory 
glands, and increases mental and physi- 
cal activities. 

Sufferers from mental and nervous ex- 
haustion will find that 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary to normal conditions 


Sold by Druggists. Send for free Booklet, 
giving valuable informat.on. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


Body causes 


It acts as a nutrient 


speakers, and a number of sectional 
or departmental conferences in the 
afternpon. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Dr. Clay- 
ton C. Kohl, secretary of Washing- 
ton Square College of New York 
University and formerly associate 
of Secondary Education, 
as been appointed to a full profes- 
sorship. Professor Kohl came to 
New York University in 1915 from 
Mt. Holyoke College, where he 
served for five years as head of 
the department of education. He 
is a graduate of Ohio University, 
class of 1901, and until 1906 was 
principal of the high school and 
later superintendent of schools of 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


Through appointments by Presi- 
dent William G. Willcox of the New 
York City Board of Education 
women will head four committees 
of the board. For the first time 
in the history of the board a mem- 
ber has been made chairman of two 
important committees. . Mrs. Mul- 
lan has been designated as chair- 
man of both the committee on 
buildings and on sites. She will 
also be a member of two other 
committees—elementary schools 
and nominations. Miss Leventritt 
will continue as chairman of the 
committee on supplies, and Miss 
Draper as chairman of the commit- 
tee on special schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BLOOMSBURG. The Normal 
School of this city issues a _ cata- 


log beautifully illustrated with 
many full page views of the grove, 
the gardens, the grounds, and in- 
teriors. Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., the 
president, leaves nothing undone 
that can contribute to the scholar- 
ship, comfort, ethical and aesthetic 
advantage of the students. Not 
less of professionality but more of 
personality, is Dr. Waller’s motto. 


HARRISBURG. Former Presi- 
dent Eli M. Rapp of the State Edu- 
cational Association has appointed 
the following persons to serve on 
the Legislative Committee of the 
association :— 

Dr. O. P. Cornman, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Raymond W. Sies, Pittsburgh; 


Miss Elizabeth Baker, Harrisburg; 
Superintendent’ T. S. Davis, Al- 
toona; Dr. J. George secht, Har- 
risburg. 


This committee will have charge 
of the Teachers’ Retirement Bill 
which was submitted for discussion 
at the State Educational Associa- 
tion at its session held in Harris- 
burg in December. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. In reterring to the 
state appropriation for the elimina- 
tion of adult illiteracy, State Super- 
intendent J. F. Swearingen says in 
his report: “Does it not seem 
strange that 4,691 white voters in 
twenty-eight counties between the 
ages of twenty-one and twenty-nine 
years should be compelled in 1916 
to mark their signatures with a 
cross? Supposing that this necessity 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


COST MORE—USED MORE FREQUENTLY 
AND HANDLED MORE ROUGHLY THAN 
ANY OTHER ARTICLE OF SCHOOL USE 


A Holden Book Cover Is Needed 


To Increase the Lives 


inforce the Bindings and Provide a Sanitary 
Transfer of Books from One Pupil to Another. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


of the Books, Re- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


did not exist, does the state not 
need the sentiment to make every 
voter unwilling to affix a cross to 
his name? The night school is an 
effective agency in accomplishing 
these ends.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. A. S. Hur- 


rell, director of vocational training 
in this city, has made plans for 
each domestic science department 
in the city to give a “thrift lunch- 
eon.” During the last week ten 
schools served an appetizing meal 
at a cost of fifteen cents for each 
erson served, the cost covering 
both food and the fuel expense. 
The interest of the state legisla- 
ture is centred on_ prohibition, 
woman suffrage, good roads, and 
measures aimed at a more efficient 
state’ administration. Apparently 
educational questions are to be 
sidetracked or postponed until late 
in the session. 


FRANKLIN. A. E. Winship, 
editor of the Journal of Education, 
was an instructor at the Johnson 
County Teachers’ Association here 
recently. Dr. Winship praised the 
consolidated school system of the 
state and county. “The consolidated 
school has touched and broadened 
the religious life of country com- 
munities more than any other one 
thing” was one of his arguments 
for consolidation. 

LAFAYETTE. More than 500 
boys and girls attended the Purdue 
University short course January 
8-12. These had all had _ school- 
room instruction in vocational sub- 
jects and were in charge of teach- 
ers of agriculture, home economics, 
or county agents. Reports of club 
work in the state for 1916 show a 
production valued at $166,939.20, 
with net profits of $114,535.69. Of 
25,741 boys and girls in fifty-three 
counties who enrolled in the clubs, 
eighty-three per cent. completed 
their projects. Only eighteen per 
cent. of those completing — club 
work were under paid supervisors, 
yet eighty-six per cent. of all the 
rofit was made by these pupils. 

ese had thirty-one county agents 
and forty-seven agricultural teach- 
a-s in charge of their summer work. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Chicago school cen- 
tres this year get $100,000, or twice 
as much as last year. This is prob- 
ably the largest sum for this pur- 
pose in any city in the United 
States. Chicago began with $10,- 
000 only a few years ago. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. An __sunostentatious 
bulletin but one setting forth use- 
fully some most unusual and at the 
same time workable suggestions is 
the pamphlet entitled “Training Pu- 
pils to Study,” published by the 
public school department of _ this 
city. Many subjects and many 
grades are considered after sections 
on the general principles of study. 


MISSOURI. 
KIRKSVILLE. In his biennial 
report President John R. Kirk 
states an average daily attendance 
upon the State Normal School of 
805. Total enrollment of 3,199. 
Correspondence students, 1,101. 


KANSAS CITY. The N. E. A. 
bulletin reports progress in the thrift 
campaign. 

Letters have been sent to every 
county superintendent in the United 
Sates, and in those states not or- 
ganized on the county-unit basis let- 
ters have gone to the various town- 
ship and district superintendents ex- 
plaining the essay contest on the sub- 
ject of “Thrift” for this year. It is 
proposed to award a medal to the 
writer of the best essay on that sub- 
ject in each county, under such spe- 
cial rules as may be determined by 
the county superintendent. The sug- 
gestion has been made that the es- 
says be limited to 1,000 words each as 
last year, and that each school in the 
county, whether public or private, 
rural or city, be permitted to send to 
the county superintendent the best 
essay written in that school. Last 
year as near as we can estimate, 20,- 
000 different school children par- 
ticipated in the contest for which 
prizes were only awarded on a na- 
tion-wide contest plan. With the con- 
test this year a county affair, it is ex- 
pected that a much larger number 
will participate. — 

Copy for the 


monograph on 


“Thrift” has gone to the printer. 
This monograph will contain the 
seven essays receiving prizes as the 
result of the adult contest last year 
and a synopsis of the essays pre- 
sented by the other contestants. 


NEBRASKA. 


NORTH PLATTE. Superin- 
tendent Wilson Tout, with the co- 
operation of three large banks 
here, inaugurated a school savings 
system at the beginning of this 
year, and in the first two weeks of 
the system 500 children in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools 
made deposits. 

In a message to the parents about 
the savings plan Superintendent 
Tout hurls these three thrift thun- 
derbolts :— 

1. “Economic independence is 
the first great duty of all men.” 

Not the most important but the 
first duty as one gains the respect 
of others and maintains his own 
self respect when he is independent 
of others for his daily needs. Of 
course, this does not refer to 
minors. 

2. Ninety per cent of all people 
who are sixty years old are depend- 
ent on someone else for a living. 

This includes those who are de- 
pendent on a lodge, the govern- 
ment, a corporation or relatives, but 
does not include a wife as depend- 
ent on her husband. 

3. “Less than ten per cent. of our 
people are depositors im_ savings 
banks in this country.” 

In some of the more thrifty coun- 
tries of Europe the savings bank 
depositors amount to more than 
sixty-five per cent. 

Why spend hundreds of dollars 
educating a .child in languages, mu- 
sic, art and training his _ physical 
body to be strong and then not 
prepare -him for the first great duty 
of becoming economically independ- 
ent by being a savings bank de- 
positor. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


MOBRIDGE. Ex-Governor 
Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michigan 
is to deliver four addresses at the 
meeting of the Northern South Da- 
kota Educational Association at 
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Mobridge March 29, 80, and $1. 
Other prominent speakers will be 
President Willis E. Johnson of the 
Aberdeen Normal, President El- 
wood C. Perisho of the State Col- 
lege at Brookings, and Superintend- 
ent H. C. Johnson of the Aberdeen 
city schools. A Boys’ Corn Show 
will be held in connection with the 
meeting. 

VERMILION. The high school 
is solving the vexed ques- 
tions of high school boys and girls 
out of school by keeping them busy 
in pleasant and worth-while activi- 
ties. An annual Father and Son 
Banquet of the Boys’ Club of the 
high school is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and the Girls’ Social Service 
Club is always in good _ works, 
usually for the “kiddies.” Superin- 
tendent J. W. Shideler has devel- 
oped rare skill in community lead- 
ership. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. Two industrial fellowships 
in the study of the chemistry of India 
rubber have been established at the 
Municipal University of Akron, one by 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany and the other by the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company. These 
fellowships will yield $300 per year 
each and will be open to 
graduates of standard American col- 
leges who have completed a thorough 
college course in chemistry and are 
recognized as students of unusual 
ability. By action of the directors of 
the university the holder will be ex- 
empt from all fees and will render cer- 
tain services in instruction and labora- 
tory supervision. At the end of the 
year of work at the Municipal Univer- 
sity the holder of the fellowship will 
enter the employ of the company which 
has provided the fellowship, with the 
advantage of the basic knowledge of 
rubber chemistry acquired at the 
laboratory of the university. 

Beginning with February of this year 
the annual reports of the university 
will be issued in six sections, one sec- 
tion every two months, and these re- 
ports will be mailed to any Akron 
citizens who care to receive them. 

DAYTON. A thorough investi- 
gation into the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a municipal university in 
Dayton has just been made by 
Walter Matscheck of the Dayton 
Bureau of Research. The conclu- 
sion is that the disadvantages 
would outweight the advantages at 
present. Mr. Matscheck points out 
that the schools need more money 
than is now _ available and adds 
that “only the municipal university 
at Cincinnati seems to have proved 
‘a successful experiment.” 

As an alternative program to a 
municipal university, the Bureau 
suggests: Improvement of existing 
schools, reorganization for better 
vocational training, encouragement 
and extension of co-operative 
courses, determination of possible 
values of junior high schools, estab- 
lishment of junior college, co-oper- 
tion with Cincinnati University, a 
study of the needs of the Dayton 
Normal School. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. A series of 
unusually attractive and _ carefully 

each __ treat- 


prepared ; 
some phase o 


ing succinctly wit 


the Minneapolis schools, has taken 
the place of the conventional bien- 
nial or annual school reports dur- 
ing the term of Superintendent 
Frank F. Spaulding, who has just 
resigned to accept another city sup- 
erintendency at a higher salary. 
Among the monographs recently 
printed and those planned for early 
publication are the following: 

“A Million a Year.”—A five-year 
building program, including a dis- 
cussion of policies concerning jun- 
ior high schools, extending the nor- 
mal capacity of the school plant 
and the establishment of standard 
distances for the location of school 
buildings. 

“Where Are the Children?’— 
Describes a continuous census taken 
and kept by the schools; also 
means of securing regular attend- 
ance. 

“In a Major Key.”—Music in the 
Minneapolis schools. 

“Pencil. and Brush.”—Art 
Minneapolis schools. 

“Out of the Beaten Track.”— 
‘School publications; entertain- 
ments; festivals;) various activities 
not in the regular curriculum. 

“Teaching in  Minneapolis.”— 
Conditions of appointment, reten- 
tion and advancement; salaries; ex- 
penses; advantages. 

“The Critical 
high schools. 

“The Parting of the Ways.”—Sen- 
ior high schools. 

Monographs are uniformly 6x9, 
printed on good paper and _ illus- 
trated with charts, diagrams and 
photographs. Price, single copies, 
25 cents; ten or more copies to one 
address, 10 per cent. discount, 
postage paid. 

JACKSON. An unusual bulletin, 
designed to awaken farmers 
throughout the Commonwealth to 
more active thinking on the ques- 
tion of better rural schools, has 
just been issued by County Super- 
intendent J. B. Arp. It is a bulle- 
tin on consolidation, carzying the 
sub-title “The Only Square Deal 
for the Education of the Farmer 
Boys and Girls of America,” and 
modestly it treats the whole prob- 
lem with sure grasp. The history, 
present condition and deficiency of 
the one-room rural school is out- 
lined; quotations from educational 
authorities are introduced effectively, 
and the best of the new rural 
education is explained. Interesting, 
practical, convincing—that is the 
character of the bulletin, and it is 
illustrated. The presence of adver- 
tisements, also, indicates that the 
publication of this bulletin has not 
been such a draining expense as 1s 
the publication of many bulletins 
on educational subjects. 


in the 


Period.”—Junior 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA ANA. County Superin- 
tendent R. P. Mitchell, with the co- 
operation of Mrs. L. K. Strong, 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE ~ NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal, 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
eleméntary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high schooh 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


chairman of the educational depart- 
ment of the County Parent-Teach- 
ers Association, has issued a valua- 
ble booklet on “Our Flag,” giving 
the salute, directions on the proper 
attitude when giving the salute, 
directions for proper display of the 
flag and many other points on the 
law and etiquette of the use of the 
flag. 

SANTA MONICA. Superin- 
tendent Horace M. Rebok has won 
a notable victory in the state, since 
naughty “Discobulus” has been 
eliminated as the frontispiece of the 
state sixth reader by the State 
Board of Education. “Argo” will 
take its place. We have never been 
quite sure how serious Horace Re- 
bok was in his virtuous wrath, but 
we are sure that he has had a lot of 
fun out of it. 


BERKELEY. The Frederick H. 
Meyer “California School of Arts 
and Crafts” has closed its first 
decade in noble fashion and it starts 
its second decade with Professor 
Bassett as educational director, 
which means even greater profes- 
sional service and greater personal 
success for Mr. Meyer. 

SACRAMENTO. The length of 
the school term in the state has de- 
creased in the past two years. 
Those maintaining 200 days or 
more have fallen from 252 down to 
20, but those having 160 days or 
less have risen from 482 to 1,018. 


The annual loss per pupil is six 
days. 

UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY. Recom- 


mending an increased salary sched- 
ule for teachers of both the ele- 
mentary and high school departments, 
the last annual report of D. H. Chris- 
tensen, former superintendent of 
schools, has been submitted to officers 
of the city board of education. In 
a comprehensive analysis of the school 
finance situation, the former superin- 
tendent draws the conclusion that the 
teachers in this city are underpaid, 
while, on the other hand, other em- 
ployees of the board of education are 
compensated on a scale higher than 
that in effect in most other cities of 
comparable size. 

The report is replete with tables 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 
Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 24 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°st°* 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple —_ Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 


THE 


McCullough Teachers’ ‘gency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


J. F. McCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


supporting the conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Christensen. Commenting on 
these figures, the report says :— 

“The teachers of Salt Lake City re- 
ceive on an average lower salaries and 
handle more pupils per teacher than 
do teachers in most other cities. The 
school survey shows that Salt Lake 
City as compared with sixteen other 
western cities has 2.4 pupils per 
teacher more than the average for the 
group, and 3.1 pupils more than the 
median. There are but four cities in 
this group of seventeen in which the 
average is larger than in Salt Lake. 
The minimum salary paid to teachers 
in this city is the lowest in the group, 
while the maximum is only fourth 
from the bottom.” 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


BLACKFOOT. A_ Southeastern 
Idaho Co-operative Testing Associ- 
tion has been organized with 
twenty-nine schools participating. 
The standard tests are being given 
uniformly in all these schools and 
the results tabulated for compari- 
son. The work was started at the 
Institute at Pocatello by a series of 
demonstrations given at that time. 
The association was formed at the 
end of the institute with Superin- 
tendent W. D. Vincent of Blackfoot 
as the chairman. All tests are sent 


received and results listed. The dis- 
cussion of the results and plans for 
improvements are to be taken up 
at the School Masters’ Club which 
covers this same territory. 

The results of this association 
have been so gratifying that the 
State Teachers’ Association which 
recently met at Boise will under- 
‘take to make the plans put into 
operation by Superintendent Vin- 
cent extend over the whole state, 
and thus give a survey of the entire 
school system. The principals and 
superintendents are entering into 
the scheme witn increasing en- 
thusiasm as it gives new life to 
every branch of school activity and 
at the same time points out the 
strong and weak points. of each city 
school system. 


WASHINGTON. 
OLYMPIA. At last the official 
figures of the November election 


are published. Mrs. Josephine C. 


out from the one office and reports. 


Preston, 192,236; J. H. Morgan, 
136,458; Frances C. Sylvester, 23,- 
669. A plurality of 55,778 for Mrs. 
Preston. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Adopting as its 
slogan President Wilson’s recent 
statement that “physical training is 
needed but can be had without com- 
pulsory military service,” a committee 
of educators has been formed to press 
for the adoption, in the various states, 
of a “model” state bill, drafted by Dr. 
Dudley A. Sargent of Harvard, pro- 
viding for the introduction of physi- 
cal training, without military features, 
in the public schools. 

The new committee, which bears 
the title of “The Committee for Pro- 
moting Physical Education in the 
Public Schools of the United States,” 
has opened headquarters in the Mun- 
sey building in Washington with Mrs. 
Harriet P. Thomas as secretary in 
charge. 

The committee consists of Dr. John 
Dewey of Columbia University; J. Y. 
Joyner, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, former superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago; Presi- 
dent David B. Johnson of the Win- 
throp Normal and Educational Col- 
lege of Rock Hill, South Carolina; 
Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee, 
president of the Milwaukee State 
Normal School; Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford of Denver, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Colo- 
rado; Francis G. Blair, state super- 
intendent of public instruction in II- 
linois; Mrs. Josephine Preston, state 
superintendent of public instruction 


‘in the State of Washington, and Dr. 


Sargent, the physical education ex- 
pert of Harvard. 

In its announcement the committee 
says in part: “We believe the time has 
come when the public schools can 
and should enter deliberately and 
purposefully upon a definite plan for 
the preparation of our youth physi- 
cally for the exigencies of life and 
for all the demands of citizenship. 
We need to spend more money and 
more time upon physical training in- 
tended to develop the body, so that 
both boys and girls may be prepared 
equally for the pursuits of peace or 
the vicissitudes of war.” 


High Spot Notes 
[Furnished by Public Service In- 


stitute, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City.1] 
A good assignment in_ civics: 


Find out how much income tax you 
will have to pay when you have 
a $20,000 job. If married? If sin- 
gle? W. Matscheck, Survey Re- 
port, Milwaukee County School of 
Agriculture and Domestic Econ- 
omy. 


The Hackensack, New Jersey, 
pupils in the manual arts course 


February 22, 1917 


“What we 
elementary 
slide illus- 
their own 


gave an exercise on 
have learned in 
science” with lantern 
trations made from 
drawings. 


a 
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All Year School Gardens. 


Dayton schools have begun a new 
type of gardening, the all-year-round 
type. The common forest trees are 
being raised from seed and hedges are 
being grown from cuttings. These 
cuttings, as the privet for example, 
are gathered up from the ground 
when the hedges are trimmed in the 
fall. The children tie them in bun- 
dies and at the first frost they are 
buried in 20-inch trenches head 
downward. Next April they will be 
dug out and transplanted. The new 
plan insures an interest in the gar- 
den for all year round. F. W. Mil- 
ler, superintendent of instruction, 
Dayton, O. In Outdoor Education, 
November, 1916. 


+ 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“A Bulletin on Consolidation.” By 
County Superintendent J. B. Arp, 
Jackson, Minn. 20 pages. 

“Our Flag.” Booklet designed to 
instruct those not acquainted with 
the law and etiquette regarding 
the use of the American flag. 10 
pages. Issued by County Superin- 
tendent R. P. Mitchell, Santa Ana, 
California. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 213. 


special elections were ordered in 
that province. The conditions were 
not unlike those which existed in 
this country at the time of the 
Hayes-Tilden contest, but with this 
difference, that, while Cuba has the 
requisite judicial machinery for 
settling such contests, there is less 
willingness to abide by judicial de- 
cisions than was shown in_ this 
country. In_ view of the relation 
of quasi-guardianship in which the 
United States stands to Cuba, Sec- 
retary Lansing has felt it necessary 
to send an urgent appeal to the Cu- 
ban people to settle their dispute 
peacefully. The appeal derives 
special force from the fact that so 
large a part of the world is already 
embroiled in war. 


POSSIBLE INTERVENTION. 


The situation in Cuba is so men- 
acing that it may force the United 
States to intervene, as it is in fact 
bound to do, under the Platt 
amendment, which was incorporated 
in the Cuban Constitution, if an 
attempt is made to instal a new 
government through _ revolution. 
For this reason, the action of our 
government in sanctioning the sale 
of rifles and ammunition to the 
present government of Cuba is en- 
tirely justified. The trouble in 
Cuba is partly political, the present 
government being Conservative, 
and the contesting faction, which 
claims to have defeated President 
Menocal in the recent election, be- 
ing Liberal, but it is also partly 
racial, the Liberal party being 
largely composed of negroes. 
This fact adds to the bitterness of 
the present revolt. 
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Educational Association Officers- 


Colorado Teachers’ Association— 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, secre- 
tary; Mary E. Morris, Denver, 
treasurer; directors, William  S. 
Roe, chairman, Greeley; J. W. 
Ellison, Denver; S. M. Andrews, 
Walsenburg; James H. Kelley, 
Gunnison; H. B. Smith, Denver. 

Western Division: R. A. Ross, 
Grand Junction, president; T. H. 
Pease, Marble, vice-president; 
Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary; F. J. Hendershot, Delta, 
treasurer. 

Southern Division: F. P. Austin, 
La Junta, president; Milo L. 
Whittaker, Pueblo, vice-president; 
Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Ida E. Brainerd, Pue- 
blo, treasurer. 

Eastern Division: 
ner, Denver, president; Thomas 
C. McCracken, Greeley,  vice- 
president; John C. McIntire, sec- 
retary; Margaret A. Smith, Den- 
ver, treasurer. 

Associations with headquarters 
Chicago :— 

Chicago Teachers’ 
Room 844, 127 North Dearborn 
Street; president, Mrs. Ida L. 
Fursman; corresponding _ secre- 
tary, Frances E. Harden; financial 
secretary, Ida Schifflin; business 
representative, Margaret A. Haley. 

Chicago Teachers’ Relief Society— 
President, John D. Shoop; secre- 
tary, Miss Marion H. Dyer, 2717 
Wilcox Street. 


Harry V. Kep- 


in 


Federation— 


Head Assistants’ Association— 
President, Miss Laura E. Roe; 
secretary, Miss Alice M. Ford. 


American Federation of Teachers— 
President, Charles B. Stillman; 
corresponding secretary, Mar- 
garet Snodgrass. 

Cook County Teachers’ Association 
—Fullerton hall, Art institute; 
president, A. G. Deaver; superin- 
tendent, E. J. Tobin, 512 County 
Building. 


Chicago High School Teachers’ 
Club—1808, 5 South Wabash 
Avenue; president, George W. 
Tanner; secretary, Ida M. Me- 
Lean. 

Chicago Principals’ Club—1808, 5 


South Wabash Avenue; president, 
John H., Stube; secretary, Mary 
J. Zollman. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Colorado and the West 


$600 to $1,200 a year 
1,000 to 2,000 a year 


Grade Teachers... 
Principals.........- 


Demestic Science, Manual Training, Art, Music, 
High School, Superintendents in proportion, 
PREPARE 
In a teachers training school of COLLEGE RANK 


Colorado State Teachers College 
GREELEY 


Courses—Two, three, four or five years. 

Degrees—A. B. in Education for the four year 
course; A. M. in Education for the 
Graduate Course. 
All diplomas Life Certificates to 
teach in Colorado and Western States. 

Calendar—Fall Term, Sept 19; Winter Term, 

ec. 11; Spring Term, March 26: Sum- 

mer Term, June 18. 

Catalog Free. J. G. CRABBE, President. 


Telegram Dvusois, Pa., January 19, 1917. 
Recommend strong woman for Spanish. See letter. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


, Superintendent. 
Telegram Syracuse, N. Y., January 20, 1917. 
_ Miss (Vassar graduate) accepts rcmiraticn. Fine candidate, par- 
ticulars mailed. C. W. BARDEEN. 
Letter 


Dvsois, Pa., Jenvary 29, 1617. 
My Dear Mr. BARDEEN: 
I am pleased to inform you that we have elected Miss 
a. at $90 per month. 
e very successful. 


for our Spanish 
She is here for work today and | trust that she will 
I thank you most heartily for ycur co-cpetatior. 

Very sincerely yours, 
, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BABLEEN, Nerzger 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Illinois | with new chayters, svggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SPOKANE, W ASHINGTCN. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address. 


OUK BOOKLET 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


sroFOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; 
to parents. Call on or address 


introduces to Colleges 
Schools and Families 
Assistants, Tutors and 
recommends good Schools 


recommends teachert and bas fillec } un- 
dreds of high grade poritinne (ip to 
$5,000) with excellent teachert. Esiab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to empl yers, 
none for registration. If you neea a 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with general education anted for aeparin work in 
High, Preparatory and Norn a! Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some apy ro. ed tys- 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For fur. her 

information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS ®@ CO., 

Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atia«t 


© A. SCOTT & CO., Prox sietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ 
superior people. 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


The Colorado Teachers” Agency 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo) officials. 


We operate in all Western States and place candidates from al] parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


AGENCY. A _ superior agency for 
We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 


Assists Teachers 


We have unequaled facilities for placing: 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. a" 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass 


ALVIN F. PEASE, | 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Herbert Poole, Bangor, Me., 
writes: ‘‘I heartily thank you for the 
kindly interest you have taken in my 
welfare, and the fairness and prompt- 
ness with which you have settled my 


nail claim. You are certainly the teacher's 
0 friend.’’ 


a4 Story of Two Teachers 


Last July we received a letter from teacher No. 1. She was in a hospital, recovering from an operation 
for appendicitis, performed on June 2. In her letter she said: 


‘41 amin the hospital, and am using up my money, which had been saved for other purposes.” 


What a sad confession! After working all year to accumulate a little surplus, how distressing it is to 
have it swept away by some unforeseen and unpreventable occurrence. 


And how unnecessary! How different her letter from one written us last autumn by teacher No. 2, while conva- 
lescing after a throat operation, that had kept her from work jor a considerable pericd. ‘This teacher's letter was 
one of appreciation, for she was spending the $360 received from the T. C. U., instead of her own money. She wrote: 


‘*This makes it possible for me to begin my school year free of debt, whereas, if ] 
had not been protected, I should have had $360 to make up out of this year’s salary, 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters will pay you {50 a month for loss of time carsed by Accicent or 


Sickness, $1,000 to $2,000 for accidental death, and many additional benefits, all fully explained in our booklet. 
Send a postal for full information. Get in Class No. 2 before something happens. 


Teachers Casualty Underwniters 


141 T.C. U. Building Lincoln, Neb. 


Mary M. Cain, Los Angeles. 
Cal., writes: ‘‘Your fairness and the 
promptness with which my claim was 
met, have led me to wish all teachers 
might have the protection afforded 
by your company.” 


Perfect Touch 
typewriting 


is the latest idea in 
typewriting instruction 


THE SELF STARTING 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


is the latest improvement in typewriters. 
The two go hand in hand—for perfect touch typewriting is only 


possible on one machine—the Se/f Starting Remington. 
Send to us for illustrated folder which tells you all about this 


latest machine and latest method. 


In the last International Typewriting Contest, Miss Hortense S, Stollnitz, Amateur Champion, 
established a mew world’s speed record (137 words per minute net, 1 46.7 gross, for half an hour) onthe 


SELF STARTING REMINGTON 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, incorporated) 
Remington Building, 374 Broadway, New York 
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